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Homework He’s alone with pencil, paper, and his writing 


assignment. All that counts now is what you and his textbook have taught him. 
[| That’s why so many teachers appreciate the support they get from Scott, 
Foresman’s Guide to Modern English books. These texts, for Grades 9-12, provide 
exceptional help with the specifics of the writing process, from choosing a subject 
to proofreading the finished theme. [_] To see how your students respond to 


this help, write to your nearest Scott, Foresman office for the bulletin-board chart 
“Seven Steps to Better Themes.” 








SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 60611 / Atlanta, Georgia 30305 / Dallas, Texas 75202 
Palo Alto, California 94304 / Fair Lawn, New Jersey 07410 


































For Better 
Written and 
Spoken Expression... 


by S. Schlakman, Chairman of English 





MODERN GRAMMAR IN USE actually carries through the concept 
of “functional grammar.” It is based on the assumption that a 
knowledge of grammar, conveyed interestingly and clearly, will 
Practical enable pupils not only to master the important conventions of 

our language, but to write with greater clarity, vividness, and 
forcefulness. 


Functional 





Effective MODERN GRAMMAR IN USE begins with familiar sentence pat- 
terns and develops acquaintance, through these patterns, with 
such basic sentence elements as subjects, objects, predicate 
nominatives, modifiers, and the parts of speech related to these structures. The value of a 
grammatical element or structure in producing effective expression is illustrated . . . the 
student is then led to a recognition of the structure in a variety of sentences, and finally 
to its use. Student composition embodying the grammatical concepts is suggested as a 
logical outcome of the instruction. 


MODERN GRAMMAR IN USE is, above all, forward-looking. While the terminology, for the 
most part, is traditional and familiar, the text embodies the contributions of modern 
linguistics where they clearly assist learning. Among these are the stress on sentence 
patterns and structures, the emphasis on realistic definitions of grammatical terminology, 
and the explanation of parts of speech in terms of their place and role in the sentence. 


MODERN GRAMMAR IN USE is designed for modern secondary schools — as the basic text 
for a systematic study of grammar for the improvement of written and spoken communica- 
tion skills. A free, separate teacher’s manual is provided, including an answer key, several 
model lesson plans and specific suggestions for the presentation of each chapter. 


ba Class Price $2.40 


Sc ip , Examination copies on request. Send for complete catalog of English publications. 
i ”) 





*” GLOBE BOOK COMPANY « 175 Fifth Ave. ¢ New York, N.Y. 10010 


“Steps”? in the right direction: 
faster reading. closer reading! 


Secondary school English teachers, with all they have 
to do, seldom have enough time to teach reading skills 
to anyone except their seriously deficient, remedial 
students — if indeed they have time for special classes 
at all. Recognizing this, Harcourt, Brace & World has 
recently published a developmental reading program — 
a six-book paperback series using the method of pro- 
gramed instruction — to accompany the new Laureate 
Edition of the widely used Adventures in Literature 
series for grades 7 through 12: 


STEPS TO BETTER READING: 
Books 1.28, 3 (jor grades 7, 8, 9) 


STEPS TO READING LITERATURE: 
Books 1, 2, 8 (for grades 10, 11, 12) 


The first three books concentrate on reading speed and 
mechanics, e.g., word structure, contextual meaning, 
sentence and paragraph analysis, previewing, and scan- 
ning; in addition, several literary works are examined, 
such as “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” in grade 8 and 
Romeo and Juliet in grade 9. The second set of books 
emphasizes close-reading skills and analysis for mean- 
ing by selecting such works from the ‘“‘Laureates” as 
The Miracle Worker and Julius Caesar in grade 10, 
Our Town in grade 11, and Macbeth and Typhoon in 
grade 12. Each set of books has a Teacher’s Manual 
with tests and answers included. 


With the “Laureate Adventures,” you can provide high- 
quality literature for your students. If, in addition, you 
want to help your students help themselves toward 
faster reading and closer reading, investigate Steps to 
Better Reading: Books 1, 2, and 3, and Steps to Reading 
Literature: Books 1, 2, and 3. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


New York 10017 / Chicago 60648 / Atlanta 30312 
Dallas 75235 / Burlingame, Calif. 94010 
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Now they know what they’re stu 
and they succeed!\, 





Success in Language/A for High Schoo! Slow Learners 


Here is the first program that helps you assure your 
slow learners daily success in reading, writing, listening 
and speaking through realistic, topical stories with 
which every one of them can identify. 


Another in the series of basic programs employ- 
ing proven materials, proven methodology for 
Slow Learners. Write for Brochure: Dept. D.M. 









PROJECT 


Western Reserve University 
Euclid Central Junior High School 
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WEEK LONG CONFERENCES 


RESEARCH IN ENGLISH February 1-6 


Dr. Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service 
Dr. Francis A. J. lanni, U. S. Office of Education 
Dr. Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 

Dr. James R. Squire Executive Secretary of the NCTE 


MODERN APPROACHES TO LITERATURE = March 8-13 


Dr. Leslie A. Fiedler, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Dr. James E. Miller, Jr., University of Chicago 
Dr. Edmund Reiss, Pennsylvania State University 


COMPOSITION April 26-May 1 


Dr. Richard R. Braddock, State University of lowa 

Dr. Francis Christensen, University of Southern California 
Dr. Stephen Dunning, University of Michigan 

Dr. Priscilla Tyler, University of Illinois 


THREE DAY CONFERENCES 
LANGUAGE STRUCTURES January 21-23 
Dr. Kenneth Pike, Professor of English, University of Michigan 
A CONCEPT CENTERED CURRICULUM February 18-20 


Dr. George H. Henry, Professor of Education, University of Delaware 


READING SKILLS April 1-3 


Dr. Morton Botel, Assistant Superintendent, Bucks County Schools 


APPROACHES TO COMPOSITION = May 13-15 


Dr. Priscilla Tyler, Assoc. Professor of English, University of Illinois 


For further information contact George Hillocks, Jr. 
1520 Chardon Road 
Euclid, Ohio 44117 
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After the holidays . . . enliven 
your teaching with ideas from 
these new bulletins from NCTE! 


SHAKESPEARE IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Nine practical essays by such scholars as Louis B. Wright, Richard Hosley, 
C. L. Barber, Stephen A. Shapiro, Robert Ornstein, Warren Taylor, Harriet 
Dye, Louis Marder, and Gladys Veidemanis. Reprinted from the April, 1964, 
English Journal and College English. $1.09. Stock Number R-69. 


THE CHILDREN’S LITERARY HERITAGE 


An article appearing in a collection of essays by Dora V. Smith being pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Dr. Smith endeavors to help the teacher 
find a “suitable place for the literary heritage in the reading program of the 
elementary school” . . . and concludes with a helpful bibliography of 
children’s classics. $.40. Stock No. R-73. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS FOR TEACHING ENGLISH—1964 

A report on selected new developments in the teaching of English prepared 
by a committee headed by Michael Shugrue and George Hillocks, Jr. This 
committee has “chosen this year to present detailed descriptions of fifteen 
practices, both to aid classroom teachers and to inform curriculum supervisors, 
administrators, and the general public of some phases of the wide range and 
complexity of activities within the profession.” $.75. Stock No. P56-80. 


(Please enclose remittance with orders of less than $1.00.) 


Order from WWedionat, ounce of eer eus of English 


508 South Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 
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The announcement of Achievement Award 
finalists is now available. For your copy, 
write to Director of Achievement Awards, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Ilinois. 





NO TWO ARE ALIKE... 


in reading ability or interest, either. Until recently it seemed 
impossible to teach a literature program that would meet the 
needs of every student in class. 


But today you can—with Scholastic Literature Units, a new 
concept in planned reading for grades 7 through 10. 


Each Scholastic Literature Unit offers a wide variety of titles— 
both classics and contemporary favorites—to suit every taste 
and every reading level. There are colorful paperbacks for the 
slowest reader in class...the most advanced...and all those 
in between. More than 100 books (16 to 28 different titles) 
are included with each Unit. 


Equally important, every paperback in a Unit focuses on one 
powerful theme of vital concern to today’s teen-agers— 

a theme like Courage or Personal Code or Success. Result? 
You'll find that students read more than ever before. 
Teachers report their average readers complete four books 
during a.six-week program... 

whole books, not excerpts 

or condensations! 


Why not get all the facts about 
the 12 Scholastic Literature 
Units now available? Write for 
a free descriptive brochure 
today! 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
904 Sylvan Avenue « Englewood Cliffs * New Jersey 











As in the Olympics, the AVR method 
gauges reading speed and comprehen- 
sion by the clock, not just against other 
students, 

The AVR RATEOMETER™ is a self-con- 
tained pacer regulated by each student 
to meet his personal abilities and needs. 
Fast readers need not slow down to 
someone else’s pace—slower readers are 
not forced to speed up beyond their 
ability to attain. 

There are no group projection units 
or peek-a-boo screens; no dark-rooms or 
other unnatural “reading” situations. 
No complicated calculating devices, 
elaborate manuals, special workbooks. 

Just dramatic results with thousands 
of individual students during the past 
12 years, 











HELP YOUR STUDENTS TO 
BETTER READING SKILLS. 
Order Rateometers direct and 
save—Immediate Shipment! 


Simple « Natural + Effective « 

Guaranteed for half a year 

Model A~—Standard Range 
70-2500 words per minute 


SPECIAL MODELS 


Model B—Elementary & Remedial 
40-500 words per minute 
Model C--Advanced 
140-5000 words per minute 


QUANTITY PRICES 


DEG feats ko Tarver URS $35.95 each 
Seb fete cterernts¢as $32.35 each 
10 OF MOLE. ..eceeeees $30.55 each 


F,O,B, Waseca, Minn, 






Cy ORDER WITHOUT RISK-use for 10 days. 
; fo/ If not satisfied, return for credit or refund, 


IVE AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


Waseca, Minn. 56093 


Save Time! 
Have Students 


Correct themes in Glass 
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Have Students 


Correct Themes in Class 





Only 15 Cents Each 


(Less in large orders) 


$4.50 Buys Enough for Average Class 


COLLEGES, and parents, are demanding that more and 
more writing be done on the elementary and high school 
level. With increased enrollment and bigger classes, the 
correcting of written work becomes an almost impos- 
sible task for the teacher. 


ALSO, THERE IS NOT MUCH EVIDENCE to show that a 
teacher’s corrections of a student's writing errors will 
help the student write better. On the contrary, this 
practice seems to help only the teacher become a bet- 
ter writer—hardly the objective of written work for the 
students. 


IT IS A MUCH BETTER learning situation for the student, 
himself, to note and define writing errors in written 
material. He is the one who needs this type of learning 
experience—not the teacher. 


COMPOSITION CHECK-LISTS provide such a learning 
situation for students. In this four-page folder (pages 
are 84% by 11), there are listed 196 errors that students 
often make in their writing. If each student in a class- 
room has one of these CHECK-LISTS to refer to, he can 
easily identify many of the errors on a student’s paper, 
and the teacher will not have to spend valuable time 
noting purely mechanical errors and can devote more 
attention to details of organization and content. 


DIRECTIONS with the CHECK-LIST will show in detail 
how groups of four or five students can in a half-hour 
thoroughly correct a set of papers from the class. The 
teacher, then, will need only to check the papers briefly 
and assign a grade. 


STUDENTS LIKE THEM! 


SAVE TIME! 





with 
COMPOSITION 
CHECK-LISTS 


(A SMALL PART OF THE CHECK-LIST 
IS PRINTED BELOW:) 
40. Adverb clause should not follow linking 
verb. 


Wrong: The reason for the delay was because the 
traffic was so heavy. (that would change it to a noun 
clase that would be appropriate after a linking 
Verb) 


41. Lack of parallelism. 


Wrong: Hunting is more exciting than to swim. 
(swimming would be parallel). Students should go to 
class prepared to take notes and with questions to 
ask on the assignment. (to ask questions would be 
parallel) 





Excerpts from letters on the CHECK-LISTS: 


“Please send me 40 more Composition Check-Lists. My 
students went ‘wild’ when | showed them the Check- 
Lists. Each student wants his own now.”—Mrs. Marjory 
Schutz, English Department Chairman, Greenfield, lowa. 


“The individual students have found the forms such a 
valuable aid in composition work that they requested 
| place this additional order so that 75 of them might 
have their own permanent copies for use in college 
work next year.”—(Mrs.) ‘R. Nelson, Chairman Depart- 
ment of English, Audubon, New Jersey. 


Minimum order: 30 copies (15¢ each—$4.50) addi- | 
tional copies up to 100, 15¢ each. ! 
Orders over 100: 1st 100, 15¢ each; copies over | 
100, 10¢ each. (Ex. 140 copies would cost $19.— 1 
15¢ each for 1st 100, 10¢ each for additional 40. | 
Teacher’s Directions: One copy will be sent free 1 
with each order. Additional copies free, upon re- : 
quest below, but not exceeding one for each 30 , 
check-lists ordered. Copies in excess of one per ! 
30 check-lists ordered are 15¢ each. : 
t 
t 
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SONds.hscetas Copies of Check-Lists to: 

SONG whecator s Additional Teacher’s Directions. 
Nameeriee cerke centre thaiele sie ticle di sibe aie ' 
Schooler oe SPare ete ee es a eek whens : 
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something new 


in reading lists— 








SELECTED READING LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT ENGLISH 


TEACHING FOR PARENTS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC 





Now ... a reading list to help all persons interested in the teaching of 
English! Prepared for NCTE by the Committee on a Selected Reading List 
of Books about English Teaching, with Thomas G. Devine as chairman, this 
attractive publication covers the following areas: 


Language: e its history e its structure e its dialects 
e its usage e how language is taught 
Composition: ¢ in the beginning ein the secondary school 


ein the college 


Literature: e catching them young e in the secondary schools 
@ some general considerations 


Reading: ean overview ea sound foundation esome have troubles 
ehow parents can help esome general books for parents 


Price, $.25 each (10 for $1.00), Stock No. P56-76 
$.07 each in lots of 100 or more 


(Please enclose remittance with orders of $1.00 or less.) 














Order from — 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
508 South Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 


‘“*The same U.S. Supreme 
Court which rules out devo- 
tional use of the Bible en- 





THE ra 
BIBLE 


FOR STUDENTS OF 
LITERATURE AND ART 


Selected, with an 
Introduction by 


courages its pedagogical use 
— and here’s a book tailor- 


made for the purpose?’ 
—Christian Century 


THE BIBLE FOR STUDENTS OF LITERATURE 
AND ART, continues the Christian Century, 
is “no wishy-washy digest designed to 
avoid the heart of the Bible, but a repre- 
sentative collection of main biblical 
themes.” Professor Harrison, one of the 
world’s foremost scholars, has selected 
from the King James version those key 
passages that are of particular interest 
and use to the student of world literature 
and art. His book may be used as part of 
a regular program of Bible study in Eng- 
lish classrooms, and has already been 
adopted by some public schools for this 
purpose. 


ee 


G. B. HARRISON 


To your bookseller or to 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York Dept. 4-EJ-12 
Please send me. copies of the hardbound 
edition ($5.95 per copy) and. copies of 


the paperbound edition ($1.95 per copy) of 
THE BIBLE FOR STUDENTS OF LITERATURE AND 
Art. I understand I may examine the books for 
ten days before deciding to keep them and 
may return them within that time and owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, I’ll be billed just the price of the 
books plus shipping charges. ((] I’m enclosing 
payment now, and understand you will pay all 
shipping charges. Same 10 day return privileges, 
of course, with a full refund guaranteed.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE SA hha 





(1 I am interested in ordering this book in 
larger quantities (25 copies or more). Please 
send further information about special school 
and bulk quantity discounts. 
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Writing Skills Laboratories 


fumes tha naw 
ER RPGR Shae #20 Vy 


* SRA BASIC COMPOSITION SERIES *% 
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the program: includes individualized instruc- 


tion, exercises, and sequentially structured writing assignments, 


designed to minimize the teacher’s paper load. 


: = 
 NarratilONn:’ part 1 of the Writine Stills Laboratory 
for grades 7-8 ready now. Description, Part 2 ready December 1964, 


and Exposition, Part 3, March 1965. Laboratory for grades 5-6 
ready March 1965. 


we'll send you: full information and outline of 


this completely new approach to the basic skills of composition. Just 





request Basic Composition Series folder. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 259 East Erle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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e A Cavalcade of American Writing 
e A Cavalcade of British Writing 


if Wiig 


The CAVALCADE Series of Literature 


Gunnar Horn Catherine J. Sullivan 


Presents representative selections from the 
writings of classic and contemporary au- 


A Cavalcade of Life in Writing thors. Each unit explores the historical 
A Cavalcade of World Writing development, the structure, and the basic 


concepts of a particular literary form. 
Biographical sketches of the authors which 
accompany many of the selections provide 
background information and provoke in- 
terest. Brilliantly illustrated. 


Other Language Arts Texts from Allyn and Bacon, Ine. 


ENGLISH Your Language 
Wolfe, Wright and others 
grades 1-8 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 
Meade, Haugh, Sonke 
grades 9-12 


YOU CAN SPELL 
Petty, Plessas 
grades 2-8 


Presents a comprehensive program of language under- 
standings and skills designed to develop each child’s ability 
to listen, speak, read, and write effectively and independently. 


Aims to provide both college preparatory and business- 
bound students with training for the effective use of language 
in writing, listening, reading, and speaking. 


A complete spelling program which presents a core of 
words most used in writing and develops skills which enable 
children to spell with confidence. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 





BOSTON e ROCKLEIGH, N. J. e CHICAGO e ATLANTA e DALLAS e BELMONT, CALIF. 


oF SIRE UR Te 
FOCUSING ON Values in Literature 
the 9th grade anthology in the 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
LITERATURE SERIES 


Mary Ellen Chase, addressing the student in her introduction to Values in 
Literature... 


“Values in literature are the same as values in life. For literature at 
its best is life.... Richard Byrd knew this when he described being 
alone in the Antarctic cold; so did Moss Hart when he discovered that 
boys love stories quite as much as they love games. So did Edmund 
Ware when he wrote about the boy whose pride in himself made him 
tackle a job for which men were afraid to volunteer... . All these 
authors — and the other authors in this anthology — write of life as 
it 15, of the emotions which we all know, of the fears and the hopes 
and the deswres which are common to every one of us... .” 


Values in Literature moves systematically from an emphasis on what a 
piece of literature says to How structure contributes to the total impression. 
This consideration of content and form in the various types of literature 
prepares the ninth grade student for more advanced literary works in suc- 
cessive high school years . . . and instills a critical appreciation for a lifetime. 


The HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
LITERATURE SERIES 


Anthologies of the finest works in a vast heritage of literature — for 
grades nine through twelve 


Values in Literature - Insights into Literature 
Mary Ellen Chase, Arno Jewett, Mark Van Doren, Arno Jewett, 
William Evans Olga Achtenhagen, Margaret Early 
American Literature English Literature 
Mark Schorer, Arno Jewett, David Daiches, Arno Jewett, 
Walter Havighurst, Allen Kuschner Walter Havighurst, John Searles 


For further information, write the regional sales office serving you. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. Atlanta,Ga. Geneva,Ill. Dallas, Tex. Palo Alto, Calif. 
Editorial and Foreign Sales Offices: Boston, Mass. 
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Characterization in 
“Rip Van Winkle’ 


Marvin E. Mengeling 


Washington Irving’s delineation of his best-known character is this author’s con- 
cern. Mr. Mengeling is Assistant Professor of Liberal Studies, Clarkson College of 


Technology, Potsdam, New York. 


ASHINGTON IRvING was always far 
BP ce interested in people than in 
great themes and ideas. Speaking of the 
common people with whom he had re- 
cent opportunity to associate, he wrote to 
Mary Fairlie, May 2, 1807: “The first day 
I merely hunted for whim, character, and 
absurdity, according to my usual cus- 
tom.” And many years later he wrote in 
that now famous letter to Brevoort: 


For my part I consider a story merely as 
a frame on which to stretch my materials. 
It is the play of thought and sentiment 
and language; the weaving in of char- 
acters, lightly yet expressively delineated; 
the familiar and faithful exhibition of 
scenes in common life; and the half con- 
cealed vein of humour that is often play- 
ing through the whole—these are among 
what I aim at, and upon which I felicitate 
myself in proportion as I think I succeed. 


Perhaps the most concise statement he 
ever issued on this point, however, oc- 
curred when he wrote: “My only aim is 
to paint characters and manners.” Wash- 
ington Irving was vitally interested in 
the weaving of characters “lightly yet 
expressively delineated,” and in his most 
widely-known tale, “Rip Van Winkle,” 
Irving can be observed at the zenith of 
his powers of characterization. 


Basically, Irving masterfully employs 
two methods of characterization in “Rip.” 
The first method is showing Rip in his 
various relationships to the landscape and 
to the other people in the story. The 
other characters, most especially Rip’s 
ill-natured Dame, are painted through the 
method of caricature. Represented by 
but one major physical or mental char- 
acteristic, they can successfully reflect on 
the character and actions of Rip himself 
without diverting attention from the 
mental plight of this eponymous charac- 
ter. For Rip, as the very name of the 
story suggests, holds stage center in this 
tale of magic and melancholy happenings, 
and if one does not understand the nu- 
ances of his character, one understands 
nothing. 

Physically, Rip is so little described 
that he remains without definable char- 
acteristics. Whether he is fat, thin, tall, 
or short, one has no real way of knowing. 
The only substantial physical attribute 
that Irving bothers to describe is Rip’s 
foot long beard, and this is merely em- 
blematic of his being a tarnished relic in 
a new world. As for costume, Rip is 
described as ragged and possibly wearing 
galligaskins. Quite obviously Irving em- 
ploys a method of character presentation 


643 
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which retains little basis in physical ap- 
pearance or costume. Indeed, it is a direct, 
third-person presentation which we have 
here, relying for expression on (1) Rip’s 
taste in people and things, (2) the set- 
tings he frequents, and (3) the sympathy 
of the author. The disregard of Rip’s 
physical makeup leads to the belief that 
Irving wishes the reader to regard Rip 
somewhat abstractly, that is, as repre- 
senting something more than simply him- 
self. Irving’s method also leads to the 
conclusion that he desires the reader to 
regard that which Rip represents with a 
good-natured sympathy; a sympathy that 
is rooted in Rip’s being a sociological mis- 
fit, much as Irving felt himself to be dur- 
ing the period before and during the 
composition of The Sketch Book. All 
attempts to elicit sympathy for Rip are 
manifested in two ways: first by prefac- 
ing Rip’s name with such adjectives as 
unlucky, poor, and bewildered; and sec- 
ond, by placing Rip in situations the 
dominant tenor of which is loneliness. 
This loneliness seems to originate in Rip’s 
inability to communicate fully with his 
fellows, whether they be cronies, chil- 
dren, wives or ghosts. 

The inability to communicate, as well 
as the inability to associate with any prac- 
tical and necessary form of profitable 
labor, is something for which Rip cannot 
truly be censured, for as Irving demon- 
strates, Rip is the victim of an hereditary 
determinism over which he has little or 
no control. The mere fact that his only 
son, Rip, Jr., grows up an exact counter- 
part to his father (though not raised to 
manhood under his father’s tutelage) 
implies that Rip too has quite probably 
inherited certain wnlucky dispositions 
from his own father which render him a 
misfit in this village microcosm. An in- 
herited determinism is also pointed to 
by Irving’s good-natured hint that Rip 
is suffering from some type of uncon- 
trollable tragic flaw: “The great error in 
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Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor.” 


A Lonely Figure 


Because Rip finds it difficult to com- 
municate with a world of realistic practi- 
calities, he is lonely, and consequently 
spends much of his time with those peo- 
ple and things with which he can in some 
minor way hold partial communion. First, 
he can to a certain limited degree com- 
municate with the children of the village, 
for his imagination is that of a child, 
based on stories of “ghosts, witches, and 
Indians.” Second, he can communicate 
with Wolf, his dog; third, with the land- 
scape, especially the dominating Kaats- 
kill Mountains; and last, with that “per- 
petual club of the sages, philosophers, and 
other idle personages of the village.” 
However, Rip was not really happy or 
content in any of these incomplete com- 
munions. In none can he escape thoughts 
of, and collisions with, those unhappy 
realities represented by the Dame with 
the vitriolic tongue. The village inn, for 
example, was merely a place where Rip 
could attempt to console himself when 
driven away from home. That he cannot 
fit even here is seen when his wife routs 
him out and sends him into further re- 
treat. Rip also does not fit here, because 
he is basically different from those others 
of the “philosophic” circle, being, as he 
is, the only one described with absolutely 
no form of even semi-profitable occupa- 
tion. That he was not really accepted by 
the children of the village, but was 
simply a playful curiosity in their eyes, is 
evidenced by their playing “a thousand 
tricks on him with impunity.” And with 
Wolf he could only sympathize as with 
“a fellow-sufferer in persecution,” for 
both, at one time or another, had been 
victimized by the fiery broomstick of 
the violent Dame. 

“Poor Rip,” one reads, “was at last re- 
duced almost to despair.” In a final at- - 
tempt “to escape from the labor of the 
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farm and clamor of his wife,” Rip took 
gun and dog and trudged off into the 
wilderness. Here is the last possibility of 
haven; the timeless, solitary Kaatskills, 
retaining unto themselves the magical 
wellsprings of imagination. Here seems 
an escape hatch to the wild and primitive, 
a recessed and shadowy region in which, 
more than any other, Rip can find solace 
and peace. Perhaps here Rip can duck 
the demoralizing and knifelike tongue of 
a civilized world which offers no sanctu- 
ary for the latitudes of imaginative en- 
deavor. Perhaps here Rip can assume the 
stance of the primitive and legendary 
hunter, a free man standing at full height, 
whose gun-shots echo through the soli- 
tudes and whose fishpole assumes all the 
dignity and stature of a “Tartar’s lance.” 


Pressures on Rip 


But not even in the legendary Kaats- 
kills can Rip make good his escape from 
the realistic and practical pressures of 
the village far below. His last twilight 
thoughts before meeting his gnomelike 
guide are of Dame Van Winkle. And, 
even after twenty years of what should 
have been soothing sleep, his first awak- 
ening considerations are of the wrath of 
the evil Dame. These mountains had not 
been kind to Rip; they did not accept 
him. The barrel of his gun has been en- 
crusted with rust. With joints stiff from 
rheumatism Rip lies there, robbed of his 
dog and twenty years of life. It is per- 
haps the understatement of the entire tale 
when Rip decides that “These mountain 
beds do not agree with me.” But most 
ironic is the fact that Rip had not been 
able to communicate with the truly 
marvelous aspects of the imagination, as 
represented by Henry Hudson and his 
life-in-death crew of the Half Moon. Rip 
could only view them as would a silent 
and unwelcome bystander and, therefore, 
remains an alien to haven in even this 
primitive and magical setting. 

But it is necessary that return be made 
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to the village below in order best to ex- 
amine Irving’s second chief mode of 
characterization, caricature. Dame Van 
Winkle remains one of the truly great 
caricatures in all of fiction, and it is only 
right that she be drawn along such lines, 
for she represents much more than simply 
a shrewish wife with broomstick in hand. 
She is a caricature of all those unpleasant 
pressures which depreciate and lash out 
at the unpractical and the imaginative. In 
Irving’s time, caricature was the absolute 
reverse of idealization; it aimed at ugli- 
ness rather than at beauty and worked at 
transforming an objectively observed 
reality into an exaggerated, subjective 
form. Thus does Dame Van Winkle’s 
knifelike tongue become meaningfully 
representative of her entire person and 
that for which it stands. Irving has cap- 
tured and made grand use of her ugly 
deformity. 

Dame Van Winkle is no more than a 
“sharp tongue” and a “tart temper.” One 
knows no more of her than this, either 
as to physique or costume. All descrip- 
tions save one are variations on the same 
two points of tongue and temper. The 
only notable exception is in reference to 
her good and tidy housekeeping, but at 
second glance, what could be more in 
keeping with those drab and unimagina- 
tive practicalities of which she is emblem- 
atic. This reference also comes at the end 
of the tale after the Dame’s rather un- 
heroic demise, a time when both Irving 
and Rip can be somewhat more lenient in 
their estimations. There is no doubt that 
Irving is completely unsympathetic to- 
ward his highly successful caricature, for 
to be sure she incorporates within her 
person all those nasty and unwelcome 
pressures of life which Irving felt just 
prior to his escape to the more receptive 
shores of England. 

Irving enriches this character portrait 
and broadens the base of his dislike by 
describing Dame Van Winkle with adjec- 
tives and nouns of multiple meaning, 
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such as shrew and virago. The extremely 
vivid adjective termagant, now obsolete 
and twice used by Irving, means Doister- 
ous, turbulent, and violent, adjectives also 
quite fit to describe the first few years 
of young America’s growth. 


World in Transition 


In “Rip Van Winkle” Irving is sor- 
rowfully drawing a world in transition. 
Nicholas Vedder, the village patriarch 
and landlord of the inn, is in one respect 
representative of Irving’s wish to stabi- 
lize this transition, for Vedder is a man 
who has somehow successfully combined 
the life of realistic practicalities with the 
indolent, the tranquil, and the imagina- 
tive. He incorporates both the new way 
and the old. Viewing the other side of 
the coin, Rip is Irving’s dissatisfied pic- 
ture of himself, a representative of the 
old, a man completely disassociated from 
any form of profitable labor. The first 
third of the story finds Dame Van 
Winkle as representative of the new, 
harsh, practical, and realistic aspects of 
life, the person who would destroy all 
fun and imaginative endeavor. Yet the 
blight seems only to have begun in the 
initial sections of the tale, for here it 
would seem that Dame Van \Winkle is 
the only representative of the completely 
new way of thought. She is contrasted, 
always unfavorably, with the good and 
amiable women of the village. But there 
is no stabilizing or stopping the driving 
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force which she represents. The new age 
of reason would allow not even the mug- 
wumping of a Nicholas Vedder, and it is 
for precisely this reason that the tale’s 
end finds Rip vainly searching for the 
village patriarch who has been dead these 
eighteen years. 

The final third of the tale finds the 
transition complete, for though Dame 
Van Winkle is dead, her stance has been 
ably assumed by the entire populace; it is 
a village now glutted with jeering chil- 
dren, barking hounds, and tavern poli- 
ticians; a town now led by the male 
counterpart of Rip’s vehement Dame, a 
“self-important man in a “sharp cocked 
hat,” carrying a cane and speaking to Rip 
in a demanding and “austere tone.” Also, 
the good and amiable wives of the village 
have been ironically reduced to one, Rip’s 
own daughter, Judith Gardenier. Even 
though his wife is long gone and buried, 
Rip can only squeeze a “drop of com- 
fort” from this intelligence, for the 
forces which she represented now reign 
supreme. Rip is more a misfit than ever 
before. 

Thus, the characters of “Rip Van 
Winkle” are “lightly yet expressively 
delineated” for one very important rea- 
son: Irving wishes the reader to consider 
them as not only individual but as illus- 
trative of the abstract forces that were 
doing battle within the country of his 
day. That his characters are successful 
on both counts is, I believe, a point which 
allows no argument. 


The Speech Association 
of America 
and the Teaching of Speech 


William Work 


To the tune of happy birthday, the English Journal salutes the Speech Associa- 
tion of America on its Golden Anniversary. In this issue are three articles based 
on papers presented at the NCTE meeting in San Francisco. Professor Work is 
the Executive Secretary of SAA with offices in New York City. 


N AN ATTEMPT to present an overview 

of the role of the Speech Association 
of America in teaching speech, I should 
like to trace briefly the history of the 
Association, to outline some of its major 
activities, and finally, to project some 
possible future roles that SAA might as- 
sume in seeking to promote more effec- 
tive education in oral communication. 

The Speech Association of America 
came into being in 1914. Seventeen mem- 
bers of the Public Speaking section of 
the NCTE voted to form a new organi- 
zation, the National Association of Aca- 
demic Teachers of Public Speaking. It 
has been reported that the break from 
NCTE was occasioned in part, at least, 
by a dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which oral communication was then 
being taught. The elocution approach 
that had flourished at the end of the pre- 
ceding century was no longer viable. 
Through this action, a group of dissidents 
had in effect proclaimed the birth of a 
new era in speech education. They es- 
tablished The Quarterly Journal of Pub- 
lic Speaking as their official organ, and at 
the end of its first year the Association 
was one hundred and sixty members 
strong and had suffered a net loss in 
operations of $275.50. 

The immediate past executive secretary 
of SAA, Robert C. Jeffrey of Indiana 
University, reports an amusing anecdote 


concerning two of the founders of our 
Association, Professor J. M. O’Neill, the 
first president, and Professor G. N. 
Merry, who was to become the organi- 
zation’s seventh president. Professor 
Merry recalls that at the 1916 conven- 
tion, he used the expression “Speech 
Association of America” in the presence 
of O'Neill. Merry recalls that O'Neill 
“blew his top” and said, “This is the 
Teachers of Speech; never use a noun so 
freely as an adjective!” The next year, 
the organization changed its name to the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech and the name of its journal to 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech Edu- 
cation. It was not until 1946 that the 
name Speech Association of America was 
adopted. 

In time, two more publications were 
added. Speech Monographs came into 
being in 1934. Devoted to bibliographic 
studies and to reports of research, this 
journal has been supported by subscrip- 
tion only, since advertising in its pages 
has never been permitted. Volume I, 
Number 1 of The Speech Teacher ap- 
peared in January 1952. This quarterly is 
designed to serve all teachers of speech 
but principally those in elementary and 
secondary schools. In addition to schol- 
arly articles, both The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech and The Speech Teacher print 
the official proceedings of the Association. 
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SAA inaugurated a Placement Service 
in 1935. It has become one of the best- 
supported activities of the Association. 
At present, approximately one-sixth of 
the members are active registrants in the 
Placement Service. Since there is by no 
means a shortage of available positions, 
this doubtless reflects the increasingly 
transient nature of our faculty members. 


Need for Executive Secretary 


Until 1960, the SAA was dependent 
upon executive secretaries who carried 
on the operations of the Association, 
often without pay, in quarters that were 
provided gratis by their home institu- 
tions. As a matter of cold fact, the ability 
to negotiate successfully free space at his 
own university became a major qualifi- 
cation for potential executive secretaries. 

When the national office moved to 
Indiana University in 1960, the Associ- 
ation for the first time paid rent for its 
quarters and also for the first time paid 
half of its executive secretary’s salary, so 
that he could be released from some of 
his university duties. But this was con- 
sidered a transition phase. The goal of 
the Association was to establish a perma- 
nent national office with a full-time ex- 
ecutive officer. A Search Committee was 
organized and was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of finding both a city and a 
candidate. It searched and it found New 
York and me. We opened our new head- 
quarters on the day after Labor Day in 
1963. 

We have seen, then, that the Speech 
Association of America, a wayward child 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, has survived the perils of its 
infancy, and is, we hope, reaching toward 
a youthful maturity as we approach our 
Golden Anniversary year. As the poet 
has said, sooner or later the wheel comes 
full turn. Just as SAA sought an inde- 
pendent organizational existence, others 
have detached themselves from us to seek 
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their professional fortunes alone, e.g. the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. The American Speech and Hearing 
Association, the National Society for the 
Study of Communication, the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
and the American Forensic Association 
are other organizations whose subject 
matter areas continue to be of concern 
to the Speech Association of America, 
because the latter embraces a broad fam- 
ily of disciplines. We regard these organi- 
zations as our progeny, although some of 
them may deny their ancestry. If ours is 
an age of over-specialization, then SAA, 
through its very foundations and pur- 
poses, argues the value of the broader 
context. Please do not mistake my intent 
here. We believe that there is a need both 
for speech generalists and speech special- 
ists. SAA, we hope, provides an organi- 
zational structure where persons may 
meet profitably and where ideas may be 
exchanged freely regardless of an indi- 
vidual’s position on the specialist-gen- 
eralist continuum. 


Purposes of SAA 


This brings us, then, to an examination 
of who we are today and what we do. 
Although in this examination I cannot 
claim to speak for all 7,000 members of 
the Association, we are certainly united 
in support of our constitutional statement 
of purpose. It reads as follows: 


The Association is dedicated to the study 
of speech as an instrument of thought 
and of social cooperation, to the promo- 
tion of high standards in the teaching of 
the subject, to the encouragement of re- 
search and criticism in the arts and sci- 
ences involved in improving the tech- 
niques of speech, and to the publication 
of related information and research 
studies. 


Our membership is made up princi- 
pally of teachers. Our representation at 
the college level is excellent; our recruit- 
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ment efforts in elementary and secondary 
schools, however, have met with only 
limited success. In addition to teachers 
and students, we number among our 
members persons from business and in- 
dustry, from the clergy, from the mili- 
tary, from the legal profession, and from 
the worlds of commercial theater and 
radio. 


Within the organizational structure of 
the SAA there are twenty interest groups. 
Enumerating them here is an economical 
means of presenting a comprehensive 
overview of the unity in diversity that is 
the Speech Association of America: Ad- 
ministrative Policies and Practices; Amer- 
ican Forensic Association; Behavioral 
Sciences; Business and Professional Speak- 
ing; Discussion and Group Methods; 
General Semantics and Related Method- 
ologies; High School Discussion and 
Debate; History of Speech Education; 
Interpretation; Parliamentary Procedure; 
Radio-Television-Film; Rhetoric and 
Public Address; Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders; Speech for Religious Workers; 
Speech for Foreign and Bilingual Stu- 
dents; Speech in the Elementary Schools; 
Speech in the Secondary Schools; Thea- 
ter and Drama; Undergraduate Speech 
Instruction; and Voice, Phonetics, and 
Linguistics. 

The interest groups promote the free 
exchange of ideas not only within but 
among the specialized areas in the field of 
speech, since many of our members be- 
long to several groups. They engage in 
research projects, publish newsletters, and 
are responsible for planning the conven- 
tion programs in their area of interest. 

Like all organizations, we have com- 
mittees. For the most part, they are pro- 
ductive and dedicated groups. Here are 
a few very recent examples of the results 
of their labors. The new Committee on 
Freedom of Speech led us to adopt at our 
1963 convention in Denver the following 
resolution: 
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... That the Speech Association recom- 
mends that when public speakers are 
invited by faculty or student groups to 
appear at their school, the schoo] admin- 
istration should follow a policy of requir- 
ing notification for calendar and room 
assignment purposes only. The granting 
or denying of permission for such events 
on the basis of an evaluation of the con- 
tent should be voluntarily restrained by 
the administration. Furthermore, the 
Speech Association urges that decisions 
regarding the selection of materials for 
dramatic production be left to the pro- 
fessional judgment of the appropriate 
faculty members. 


This resolution received nation-wide 
news coverage; we hope that it will add 
a protective coating to the armor that 
seeks to preserve our democratic insti- 
tutions. 


A subcommittee of our Committee on 
Curricula and Certification received the 
approval of the Association for its re- 
cently prepared “Principles and Stand- 
ards for the Certification of Teachers of 
Speech in Secondary Schools.” This state- 
ment attempts to define the role of the 
high school speech teacher and to pre- 
scribe certain minimal standard for his 
professional preparation. The following 
brief excerpts from this document should 
be of particular interest to high school 
teachers of English: 


The competent teacher of speech in sec- 
ondary schools must demonstrate per- 
sonal proficiency in oral and written 
communication, functional knowledge of 
the basic forms and uses of speech, and 
ability in stimulating and guiding the 
speech development of students. The 
prospective teacher shall be expected to 
complete . . . not fewer than eighteen 
semester hours (or their equivalent) in 
courses in speech appropriately distrib- 
uted. ... In addition, he shall be expected 
to complete at least one course in meth- 
ods of teaching speech in secondary 
schools together with appropriate suc- 
cessful experiences in . . . supervised 
teaching. . .. The Speech Association of 
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America recommends that school admin- 
istrators assign only certified teachers of 
speech to classroom instruction in speech 
and to the direction of speech activities. 


This policy statement in no way pre- 
cludes the secondary school teacher of 
English from teaching speech. It does 
urge, for reasons that need not be argued 
here, that such English teachers be 
equipped both with appropriate training 
and with the genuine interest in speech 
as an academic discipline that normally 
motivates one to pursue such training. 


Interest in Research 


SAA has a newly-established Research 
Board that seeks to stimulate action on 
needed studies in depth. This Board will 
screen research proposals, establish cri- 
teria for SAA sponsorship, and provide 
technical assistance as needed. 


There are currently four special com- 
mittees that are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of scholarly volumes in our field; we 
have committees that are concerned with 
international speech education; and, of 
course, we have a host of committees that 
function to perpetuate the Association, 
and, perhaps in a few instances, to per- 
petuate their own existences. 


All interest groups and committees 
channel their recommendations through 
our Legislative Assembly — our primary 
policy-making body —and through our 
Administrative Council, the body that is 
charged with the responsibility for carry- 
ing out all SAA operations. Both groups 
are selected by and operate through dem- 
ocratic processes. 


In brief summary, then, we have a 
7,000-member Association that represents 
a wide range of interests and activities. 
These interests and activities are related 
and unified through a common concern 
with oral communication. The Associ- 
ation publishes three quarterly journals, 
and an annual Directory; it maintains a 
Placement Service, holds an annual con- 
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vention, seeks to encourage state and 
regional speech associations, and engages 
in numerous projects, including inter- 
association cooperation, through its in- 
terest groups and committees. All of these 
activities are designed to improve the 
quality of speech education. 

It remains now to examine some of the 
projected goals of SAA. Here again, I 
cannot claim to speak for all members, 
especially since I have been in my pres- 
ent position for such a short time. But a 
degree, at least, of consensus has been 
expressed on all of these objectives. The 
Speech Association of America can 
achieve more effectively its educational 
purposes: 

(1) By increasing its membership, par- 
ticularly from elementary and secondary 
schools. 


(2) By strengthening the bonds be- 
tween SAA and its loosely affiliated state 
and regional speech associations and by 
developing more productive channels of 
communication with related associations 
and with the entire academic community. 
For example, the SAA-NCTE Liaison 
Committee has recently been instructed 
by our Administrative Council to con- 
tinue its exploration of the possibility of 
a joint publication of NCTE, AETA, and 
SAA and the possibility of combined 
memberships and subscriptions to the 
journals. 


(3) By encouraging research of a high 
level and by disseminating information 
on an ever-broadening base. This will 
doubtless involve greater support from 
appropriate government agencies and 
private foundations. 

(4) By expanding membership services 
so that SAA can supply not only inspira- 
tion and leadership for our profession, 
but more in the way of useful materials 
for those engaged in it. 


(5) By exploiting every resource at 
our disposal to insure that an adequate 
(Continued on page 678) 


Relations Between Speech 
and English 


John J. DeBoer 


A former president of NCTE, Professor DeBoer studies the thorny problems of 
the relationship between Speech and English. Are these two school subjects or 
one? What are the demands of society today in English and Speech? The author, 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois, was for many years the editor of 


Elementary English. 


ane THE FOUNDING of the Speech As- 
sociation of America in 1914, relations 
between it and the NCTE have fluctu- 
ated between separatism and unity. With- 
in the Speech Association itself there 
were for a long time many who favored 
some kind of affiliation with the National 
Council. Membership in the two organi- 
zations has always been overlapping in 
considerable degree. Today the two or- 
ganizations are well established as inde- 
pendent units, friendly to each other and 
willing to cooperate, especially in the 
holding of joint sessions at annual meet- 
ings. The story of the relations between 
the two organizations has been well told 
in an able study by Dr. Donald P. Veith 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The question of affiliation, therefore, 
appears to have been settled, and in any 
case is, in my judgment, one of minor 
importance. We are accustomed to a 
certain amount of duplication in educa- 
tional organizations. In the field of the 
language arts, for example, we have, in 
addition to NCTE and SAA, the Inter- 
national Reading Association, the Na- 
tional Conference on Reading, the 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish, the American Educational Theatre 
Association, and probably others. (We 
do not yet have a National Association of 
Teachers of Spelling!) These are in addi- 
tion to more general organizations, such 
as the National Educational Research 


Association, which give a good deal of 
attention to aspects of the language arts, 
and the numerous regional and state or- 
ganizations dealing with English and 
speech. Putting some or all of these under 
one tent, even if it were possible to do so, 
would not necessarily increase the quan- 
tity or quality of the thought, research, 
publication, and in-service education 
afforded by the existing organizations. 
The proliferation of professional associ- 
ations in our field is rather a sign of vi- 
tality that should be welcomed. 


Fragments of Curriculum 


The real danger is that in the present 
trend toward subject specialization we 
so fragmentize the high school curricu- 
lum that the basic purposes of education 
are lost from sight. The reluctance of 
the National Education Association to see 
Federal aid funds allocated to specific 
subject fields is for this reason under- 
standable. Every high school teacher 
should be competent in a specialty, but 
he is first of all an educator and should 
therefore himself be a broadly educated 
person. Few situations in life for which 
young people must be prepared corre- 
spond to the sharp demarcations of organ- 
ized subjects. Perhaps the gulf between 
town and gown, the relatively small im- 
pact of the educated minority upon the 
immediate and the larger community, 
may be attributed to the irrelevancy of a 
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curriculum which consists of a conglom- 
eration of unrelated specialties. The needs 
of a complex society such as ours are 
challenging, even frightening, but we 
cannot be justified in retreating into the 
warm security of our jealously guarded 
departmental towers. 

Speech and English have in common 
the problem of defining their proper sub- 
ject matter, because without subject 
matter there is no learning. Winston 
Churchill’s speech containing the famous 
passage, “We shall fight on the beaches 

..,” is eloquence, it is literature, it is 
history, it is psychology, it is interna- 
tional relations. ‘What high school subject 
can claim it? Who can discuss it in a 
high school class without explaining the 
historical events that led up to it, or the 
mass psychology of frustration and fear 
which Churchill redirected, or the liter- 
ary power which gave such magnificent 
expression to the national spirit? Church- 
ill, like Elizabeth I in her speech to the 
army at Tilbury after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, belongs to the entire 
curriculum. The search for a distinctive 
subject matter for the existing high 
school subjects, especially Speech and 
English, is not an easy one. 

The most recent effort to define the 
subject matter of English has resulted in 
the simple statement: “English has to do 
only with language, literature, and com- 
position.” It is difficult to discover how 
such a statement can help anyone. Lan- 
guage may be a subject matter, or a skill, 
or both. Literature deals with the whole 
range of human experience; its scope is 
coextensive with life itself and therefore 
with all education. Composition, pre- 
sumably both spoken and written, is a 
skill, not a subject matter, but its mate- 
rials, like those of literature, are taken 
from the whole range of human interest. 
The formula offers no useful boundaries 
for either Speech or English. 

Teachers of English and of speech 
need goals more relevant than this. The 
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time has passed when the teacher of 
teachers can flaunt his erudition and cite 
learned parables from ancient myths be- 
fore admiring neophytes and then con- 
sider his job done. The teaching of Eng- 
lish and speech in the secondary schools 
of Massachusetts, Mississippi, Kansas, 
California, Hawaii, and points between is 
a profession which demands a knowledge 
of people and their needs and aspirations. 
No pleasant excursion into an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the Lone Ranger serves 
well to prepare young people for this 
serious business. For example, although 
the present interest in the teaching of 
linguistics is to be welcomed, it may be 
hoped that it does not reflect a flight into 
verbalism from the study of substance. 
As Ruth Mary Weeks once put it, in 
composition “if the matter does not count 
most, the manner will not count at all.” 


Tasks of High School 


To have a perspective on the relations 
between the specialties, it is necessary 
first to remind ourselves of the tasks of 
the secondary school as a whole. The 
entire school bears responsibility for the 
development of informed, responsible 
citizens who are sensitive to the needs 
and aspirations of human beings from all 
kinds of cultures, classes, occupations, 
races, and geographical locations. The 
entire school shares in the task of im- 
proving the quality of young people’s 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
The high school as a whole should pro- 
vide an apprenticeship in cultivated 
living. 

I think Plato, Francis Bacon, Matthew 
Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson would have looked with 
despair on a common school for youth 
that assumed young people to be capable 
of extracting a real education from the 
curricular cafeteria prepared by the many 
high school departments. One does not 
have to be an admirer of John Ruskin to 
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sympathize with his distinction between 
the worker and the “man working.” Let 
those who are amused by the educational 
concept of the whole child have their 
fun. Wholeness, healing, integrity are 
good words, even when applied to the 
school curriculum. We cannot assume 
that a student who has studied Shake- 
speare, the ablative absolute, osmosis, the 
Missouri compromise, metonymy, and 
parallelograms will automatically emerge 
from the school qualified to live in our 
kind of world. In each subject the in- 
struction must be concentrated upon 
those abilities the secondary school has 
been established to develop. 

It should not be possible for a repre- 
sentative body of teachers to assemble for 
professional discussions today without 
any mention of the great revolution in 
race relations going on around us or of 
the imminent danger of nuclear destruc- 
tion, and what these things mean for 
teachers, whether of English, speech, sci- 
ence, art, or political science. The school 
system which is isolated from the turbu- 
lent world has abdicated its proper func- 
tions. Good teaching has always been a 
dangerous activity, because, if it is really 
good, it must challenge some aspect of 
the status quo. Only against this back- 
ground of the world in which the educa- 
tive process takes place can we fruitfully 
examine such questions as the relations 
between speech and English. 

We must conclude from the study of 
the function of the secondary school as 
an institution that the specialties of the 
teachers cannot be permitted to deter- 
mine the organization of the curriculum. 
Perhaps an example will clarify this state- 
ment. Last year the Hallmark of Fame 
presented on a national network Sidney 
Kingsley’s play, The Patriots. Millions of 
Americans saw this dramatization of the 
early struggles of the Founding Fathers 
of our Republic. Alert teachers of Eng- 
lish, speech, and history encouraged their 
students to see the play, and organized 
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their instruction around it—for one day, 
one week, or perhaps longer. Young peo- 
ple studied it as drama, as history, as 
political science, as a human document. 
To them the label of the course in which 
they studied the play was irrelevant. 
What was important to them was an in- 
creased insight into issues that are as 
important today as they were in 1783; a 
heightened capacity to fathom the mo- 
tives and to share the feelings of men 
and women who must make decisions in 
periods of crisis. Important, too, but 
probably secondarily, was that the play 
gave viewers a greater knowledge of the 
techniques of the dramatist, director, and 
actor in communicating an idea with 
imagination and power. 


Specialists Must Communicate 


The high school needs teachers who 
have specialized preparation in American 
and English literature, in linguistics, in 
speech, in journalism and communica- 
tions, and in numerous other specialties. 
Some departmental organization is ad- 
ministratively necessary, but the walls 
should be few and very flexible. The 
emphasis should be on interdepartmental 
cooperation. The speech correctionist 
will probably have more tasks in common 
with the school counsellor and the psy- 
chological clinic than with the English 
teachers. The director of plays will work 
most closely with the teachers of litera- 
ture. What is needed is a minimum of 
administrative machinery and a maximum 
of communication among specialists who 
see their tasks in the perspective of the 
personal growth and increased social 
understanding of the youth. 

The danger of departmental parochial- 
ism is that each specialist assumes that 
someone else will look after the impera- 
tive duties that belong to all. For myself, 
I should prefer to reduce the number of 
high school departments to four or five, 

(Continued on page 686) 


The AETA and the Teaching of 
Drama and Theater 


Norman Philbrick 


An offshoot of the SAA, the AETA fights for the cause of drama in the school 
curriculum today. A leading spokesman for the group is Dr. Philbrick, Professor 
of Speech and Drama at Stanford University. 


ie IS SINGULARLY appropriate that the 
theme of the 1964 NCTE convention 
is based upon a poem by Robert Frost. 
All our memories return to that January 
day in 1961 when the great old man in- 
spired us once again by reciting from 
memory one of his poems. We can recall 
his granite face—the Old Man of the 
Mountain—the cold wind blowing about 
him, as he celebrated a youthful new era 
which was to have its brief moment of 
glory on the stage of the world. Now 
more than ever is there opportunity to 
respond to Frost’s plea for a re-renewing. 

For it is the nature of our profession 
as teachers that we are constantly alert 
to the principles of re-dedication. We 
can think of many of those vital persons 
in our own past who gladly taught, find- 
ing their rewards in the knowledge that 
they were part of a stream of history and 
that their often intangible influence 
would have results in a new continuum. 
No teacher worthy of his hire is essen- 
tially without a belief in the potentials 
of the human spirit to renew itself. He 
sees the miracle occurring almost every 
day in one form or another. He knows 
that dedication is not a meaningless word, 
because he has seen the process at work in 
a variety of ways. 

The American Educational Theatre 
Association, now twenty-seven years old, 
is an organization which has spent. its 
entire existence in the process of re- 
renewing. It was established because the 
founders realized that the great tradition 


of theater was being jeopardized by 
those who were incapable of recognizing 
drama as a living experience. Drama is 
both a poem and a life force. Hamlet 
stands violently before us in the beauty 
of “Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave 
am I.” Richard II becomes a man with 
destiny written upon him when he says, 
“For God’s sake, let us sit upon the 
ground/And tell sad stories of the death 
of kings!” And there is no more devas- 
tating experience than to hear Macbeth 
cry, “She should have died hereafter.” 
These are all moments of illumination, 
and they make us realize that the human 
condition has dignity in its pain and in 
its triumphs. 

The American Educational Theatre 
Association has never been a peripheral 
organization, designed only to encourage 
that odd category, “dramatic arts.” It 
holds that drama and theater are essential 
disciplines in all educational experience. 
Within its structure is a vital and living 
accommodation for the theatrically cre- 
ative of all ages. Under the aegis of the 
parent organization, founded and con- 
tinually reinforced by college and uni- 
versity teachers of theater, there are three 
distinct groups—the vigorous national 
Childrens’ Theater Conference, the sec- 
ondary school theater division, and the 
community theater division. If this were 
all, the Association would be of value to 
the teaching of English and drama, but 
more than this, AETA is active in an- 
other tangible way. It has never ceased, 
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since its inception, to promote the ra- 
tionale of the teaching of theater at all 
levels and in all areas of education. We 
believe that the most directly communi- 
cated of all the Fine Arts, the theater, 
should not be left to the uninstructed and 
the inexperienced. Too many people in- 
terpret the play as great literature or 
sacred writ without any knowledge of 
the art of production, the understanding 
of how to bring to life the play envi- 
sioned for the stage. 


Drama and the Credential Program 


Consequently, AETA has made efforts 
to establish requisites for the teacher of 
drama and theater in the secondary 
school. One of the most stimulating de- 
velopments in this regard occurred last 
year when a division of AETA, the 
Southern California Division, called an 
emergency meeting and made certain 
proposals which were taken to the legis- 
lature and which will eventually become 
a part of the state credential requirement 
in California. Because this advance in the 
teaching of theater and drama is so im- 
portant to us and to teachers throughout 
the nation, and because it will have a 
strong influence on other states, it is ap- 
propriate for me to mention certain 
aspects of the proposal, indicative of the 
greater importance attached to the value 
of the teaching of theater. 

Briefly, here are the circumstances 
which led to the action of the Southern 
California Division of AETA in bringing 
to the attention of the legislature the 
startling omission in the credential pro- 
gram. In 1961, various state bills calling 
for revision of the teaching credential 
were proposed. Members of the Southern 
California Division discovered that drama 
was not listed as an academic subject but 
was classified under speech by the State 
Board on creditation. When the proposed 
resolutions of the State Board were pub- 
lished, they did not even allow provision 
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for the application of subject matter in 
courses acceptable for the teaching cre- 
dential. 

After a series of meetings and open 
discussion with educators, basic changes 
were made. The credentials authorized 
by the State Board of Education incorpo- 
rated an extended definition of the Fine 
Arts, as follows. “Fine Arts is the history, 
theory, appreciation, and criticism of art, 
drama and music, including practice inci- 
dental thereto, and such additional areas 
of study as the Board may hereafter 
include.” 


Major in Fine Arts 


Furthermore, the Board established cri- 
teria for a major in the Fine Arts which 
would be equivalent to a major in an 
academic subject. The criteria are stated 
as follows: 

(a) The sequence of the course is 
orderly and logical and leads to intellec- 
tual development, including the creativ- 
ity of the student. 

(b) Intellectual development, includ- 
ing creativity, is emphasized in contrast 
to manual or applied skills. 

(c) When appropriate, laboratory or 

studio work, is emphasized to promote 
the understanding of the application of 
theoretical principles. 
In addition to these criteria the State 
Board indicated that Fine Arts could be 
recognized as a major in the credential 
program in any one of the academic 
subject matter areas. The re-constituting 
of the credential program in relation to 
the Fine Arts is a major accomplishment 
of AETA and particularly of the South- 
ern California Division. It is tangible 
evidence that educators are clearly ac- 
cepting the arts as necessary to the 
curriculum. 

The recognition that theater discipline 
is an essential part of the educational 
program indicates that we are moving 
toward an understanding of aesthetic 
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values. Too many of our modern youth 
have not the slightest comprehension of 
beauty in a sonnet, an elegy, a ballad, a 
one-act play, a Greek or Elizabethan 
comedy. But they need this moment of 
heightened life, the poetry which stimu- 
lates exaltation. We owe them the right 
to become knowledgeable about the 
greatness of expression of the past and of 
the present and to make it a part of their 
heritage. I deplore the general lack of 
the required memorizing of great pas- 
sages from our inherited literature. It 
gave the student a sense of rhythm, a 
temporary insight into the creative mind 
of the poet or dramatist. Often the ex- 
perience was mere recitation for which 
one received some prize, but the result 
was that one learned, if only sub-con- 
sciously, about meter and image and 
style. 

The curious paradox is, of course, that 
the central means of communication to 
the people since classical times has been 
through rhetoric and drama, and yet 
today drama (even rhetoric, too) is often 
confined to the exegesis of the text and in 
too few instances, is this most direct 
means of communication studied as a 
vital living document of people and 
times. Shakespeare becomes English be- 
tween covers, not the lively exuberant 
wonder of a colorful period. And not 
only Shakespeare, but Ibsen, Synge, Mil- 
ler, Williams, and the ancients and the 
moderns. 


Theater as Creative Art 


AETA is constantly striving to re- 
establish the theater as a creative art. 
There is so much that goes into the mak- 
ing of a play. Drama is only half realized 
when it is completed on the written page; 
it reaches its full development when it is 
produced. Experts are needed to bring 
about its completion. We know the 
agony of a creative effort which depends 
upon so many to make it the beautiful 
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art object it can become. Although the 
playwright is the prime mover, he is as- 
sisted in the birth process by the director, 
the scene, costume, and lighting designers 
and by those often maligned creatures, 
the actors. The concept that the produc- 
tion is the synthesis of all the arts has 
grown to sizeable proportions in this cen- 
tury, and one can readily see what this 
means. If the play on the stage is an 
artistic adventure for all concerned, then 
all concerned must have the training to 
approach, if not completely realize, the 
total aesthetic of the production. 

The time surely must pass when the 
unskilled lead the artless in a demonstra- 
tion of theatrical calisthenics. The Eng- 
lish teacher has many times proven that 
he can produce a play, but it is not really 
in his province unless he has had con- 
siderable training in the techniques of 
the stage. One can no longer just “put on 
a play.” Unfortunately, there is still too 
much dilletantism connected with the 
academic theater. AETA recognizes this 
condition and has been moving more and 
more toward a demand for disciplined 
creativity—and that is not a contradiction 
in terms. Obviously, there must be fur- 
ther specialization in training for the 
teacher of drama and theater. Once spe- 
cialized, he should not be condemned to 
an impossible schedule in his teaching 
life: “and direct the junior, senior, and 
class play” should not remain in small 
type at the bottom of the contract. 

But specialization does not mean that 
he has to be oriented only within the 
limits of theater experience. He must 
meet formal requirements in his training, 
but primarily, he needs to be recognized 
as an artist who works to bring illusion 
and magic into a probable reality on the 
stage. When he is confronted with an 
historical work or a great classic, his 
background in dramatic literature, the 
history of the theater, and technical pro- 
duction will meet his need. If part of the 
material with which he works is outside 
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his experience, he will seek advice from 
others. Essentially, however, he will be 
a theatrical artist, and his productions 
will demonstrate his ability. 


University Theaters Develop 


‘The universities are beginning to real- 
ize that semi-professional training is nec- 
essary to improve the standards and 
qualities of production throughout the 
United States. In former days, this kind 
of training was supplied, often ineptly, by 
national stock companies which existed 
everywhere. As they and the professional 
theater declined, there was nothing to fill 
the vacuum. Or so it was thought. But 
gradually great teachers began to emerge, 
and they sought to raise the level of the 
theater, although at first they were con- 
descendingly treated by the professionals. 
George Pierce Baker at Harvard and at 
Yale, Frederick Koch at North Carolina, 
E. C. Mabie at Iowa, Drummond at Cor- 
nell, Hubert Heffner at Northwestern, 
later Stanford and Indiana, Hewitt at 
Illinois, Glenn Hughes at Washington, 
Cole and Canfield at Yale —these and 
many others have caused the theater and 
the teaching of its arts to survive. 

Today the tendency is to bring to- 
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gether the professional remnant and the 
vigorous university theater to develop a 
new race of artist-teachers. It will take 
time, the work has just begun, and there 
are dangers in the program. Survival, 
however, is important. More and more 
administrators are beginning to see that 
the combination of the professional with 
the academic is of great importance in 
all the arts. As our civilization develops, 
leisure time will become increasingly 
more available and its use will be of 
paramount importance. The arts can sup- 
ply what is already becoming a pressing 
need. 

In spite of the many problems which 
we face and the changes which are in- 
evitable, AETA holds to the principles 
that we must teach drama as a believable 
experience in living and growing. AETA 
has always sought to promote the teach- 
ing of drama and theater as a renewing 
of art, and it has always welcomed ex- 
perimentation. Robert Edmond Jones, 
the distinguished designer and intimate 
friend of O’Neill, once remarked, “Music 
is the sound of life, art is the picture of 
life, and drama is the living of life.” That 
is what AETA encourages—the teaching 
of drama as a vigorous, understandable, 
and living event. 


Keen Scalpel on Racial Ills 


Edwin Bruell 


Mr. Bruell, Chairman of the English Department, Bremen High School, 
Midlothian, Illinois, finds two modern novels which can give high school students 
rare insights into significant social and personal problems today: Cry, the 
Beloved Country and To Kill a Mockingbird. 


Oz IS TEMPTED to make tidy compari- 
sons and sharp contrasts between 
Cry, the Beloved Country and To Kill a 
Mockingbird, novels dealing generally 
with racial themes, but pat oversimplifi- 
cation is always the danger of those who 
set out to become scientific and objective 
about works of art. And works of art 
these two books are. 

Paton has chosen for his setting the 
brooding continent of Africa, torn by the 
Boer War and Verwoerd’s apartheid and 
the Afrikaner strife. Despite this full- 
scale setting with a cyclorama vista, Cry 
is not a panoramic novel, as was Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, or as Margaret Mitchell’s 
Gone with the Wind was, almost. 

Paton goes inside the heads and hearts 
of the Reverend Stephen Kumalo and his 
son Absalom and the sister, Gertrude, 
the wayward Jezebel who nevertheless 
had moments of light. There is signifi- 
cance in the son’s name, for Absalom was 
the favorite son of David, who also was 
killed after rebelling against his father, as 
this Absalom in rebellion was killed. 

Johannesburg, this city of gold, like 
some modern Sodom or Gomorrah, was 
partly the villain, or the protagonist of 
the story. The metropolis represented 
the restless wandering of the sons and 
daughters who had left the barren land. 
Their tribal unity, with its attendant 
security, had been taken away, and that 
something of value, as Robert Ruark de- 
fined it, was not given in return. Johan- 
nesburg, with its Shantytown and its 
Kliptown, was much like Chicago’s South 
Side or New York’s Harlem. Paton con- 


fessedly is influenced by the naturalistic 
writing of John Steinbeck in The Grapes 
of Wrath, with its primitive Okies who 
were capable of being fascinated by in- 
door plumbing. But Paton is no prole- 
tarian writer. His novel is rather a lyrical 
work with Biblical overtones. His words 
are flowing, and they read well aloud, 
like all good poetry—much like those of 
Pearl S. Buck in her masterpiece, The 
Good Earth. Again, however, Cry is not 
an epic novel, for the backdrop of Paton’s 
stage is too close for that. 


There are many short speeches, a la 
Hemingway, without the familiar quota- 
tion marks, which the hapless gram- 
marians have decreed. Sometimes we lose 
the exact tenor of who is talking, but we 
understand all the same, because always 
Paton is talking. There is much repeti- 
tion, which is somehow never offensive: 
“my brother, my sister, according to the 
custom, sleep well, go well, heavy—heav- 
ily.” And always there is the fear, the 
constant fear. The whole theme is bound 
up with this ever-present fear: “the fear 
of bondage and the bondage of fear.” All 
were motivated by fear. Even Absalom, 
pulling the trigger, was motivated by 
fear. 


Restraint Typifies Novel 


There is a surface restraint, with sub- 
terranean temblors, in Paton’s writing. 
Consider the scene in which the elder 
Jarvis faced finally the thought of his 
son’s martyr-like death, when the 
watcher of the law had observed, shal- 
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lowly, that “the old chap cannot face it 
any more.” Still the truth was that the 
elder Jarvis had finally come to under- 
stand what his son, who thought differ- 
ently from his father, really stood for. 
There was no melodramatic propaganda 
as in Stowe—no burning intensity as in 
James Baldwin—no Black Muslim Koran 
here. There was only the simple phrase 
from the soon-to-be-martyred son: “Al- 
low me a minute.” Then it was done, and 
a pure man descended to meet the assas- 
sin’s bullet. 

The unseeing townspeople, wanting 
only quick escape into their giddy whirl 
of fast-moving pleasure, were much like 
the townspeople in the Mockingbird. 
With hasty retreat, they tossed over their 
shoulders the line with the inevitable, 
pointed, indefinite pronouns: “Why can’t 
they make recreation places for them?” 

The author of this paper has his private 
comments on theme hunting, moral seek- 
ing, and symbol chasing in the novel, but 
Mark Twain said it much better in his 
preface to his great novel, The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn: “Persons at- 
tempting to find a motive in this narra- 
tive will be prosecuted; persons attempt- 
ing to find a moral in it will be banished; 
persons attempting to find a plot in it 
will be shot.” Alan Paton himself went 
outside his novel to state the theme when 
he was eventually feted on Broadway for 
his work, which was, rather naturally, 
slow to catch public interest. When Max- 
well Anderson’s stage adaptation, titled 
Lost in the Stars, was celebrated, Paton 
said: “It is my own belief that the only 
power which can resist the power of 
fear is the power of love.” 

Within the milieu of a whole society 
ruled by fear, the judge who sentenced 
Absalom said, “If the law is the law of 
a society that some feel to be unjust, it 
is the law and the society that must be 
changed.” And Paton paraphrases, in his 
literary contempt of court, “If a law is 
unjust and the judge judges according to 
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the law, that is justice, even if it is unjust.” 

Again the theme emerges with a lyric 
quality when the small boy is dancing 
with the sustained tremulous cry that 
echoes when the refrain is chanted: “Yes, 
God save Africa, the beloved country. 
God save us from the fear that is afraid 
of justice.” The moving prose herein is 
like that of the early Sandburg, and it 
should be read aloud. 

About a decade later there came along 
a book which caused a much more imme- 
diate stir, probably because its setting 
was at our doorstep—in Maycomb, Ala- 
bama. This novel is what one might call 
a wholesome book on an unwholesome 
theme. Now wholesome conjures up 
visions of Life with Father, Cheaper by 
the Dozen, Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay, I Remember Mama and the like, or, 
perhaps such television fare as “My Three 
Sons,” or “Father Knows Best.” 


Point of View 


Scout is like a prototype of some Girl 
Scout—wordly-wise occasionally but 
more at ease in the world bounded by 
her father’s arms. The story is seen 
through her eyes, though what preco- 
cious eyes they sometimes are—like those 
of the son of the Lady Macduff. Always 
we see the warm hand of Harper Lee 
hovering over. Although a committee 
from an Ivy League university wrote 
Harper Lee a letter requesting a speech 
and using the salutation, “Dear Mr. Lee,” 
clearly a blooper was involved, for Miss 
Lee does write like a woman. She paints 
Scout in warm tones, and we like the 
child. She tells the story of the towns- 
people who were more noticeably strati- 
fied than those in Cry, and we like what 
she says. 

The alleged transgressor, Tom Robin- 
son, was really an innocent man, who 
happened to be a Negro. Tom had a 
withered hand and was motivated more 
by bewilderment than by fear. As such 
he was a poor and easy foil for the 
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Erskine Caldwell type of backwoods 
character, Mayella, who raped easily, and 
who cried wolf easily. But Mayella was 
at the same time a lonely character, un- 
fortunate enough to have been brought 
into an irresponsible, destitute world by 
a sire like Bob Ewell, who had no notice- 
able redeeming qualities (the only such 
character in either novel). Tom was mis- 
understood and misunderstanding all his 
life; even in death he was both misunder- 
stood and misunderstanding. He tried 
futilely to climb the wall of escape, to 
find his only real escape—sudden death. 

Atticus Finch knew the townspeople 
well, and they were much like any other 
townspeople except that they happened 
to live in the South, and they too were 
afraid—afraid to try to change the system. 
Atticus said that they were decent folks 
till they started to deal with the Negro 
problem. There was Calpurnia, who 
understood and (there was a twist in this 
context) tolerated. Like Faulkner’s Del- 
sey, “she will endure.” There was Miss 
Carolyn Fisher, who, like too many 
schoolteachers, knew only the subject 
she taught—currently. 

Miss Lee uses high and telling humor 
when she depicts the myopic do-gooders 
of the local missionary circle who alter- 
nately squealed and sighed over the re- 
mote plight of the Mrunas who were 
safely distant in the dark continent, the 
while they stirred up a falsely labeled 
“Christian” hell for the racially different 
in their home town. Yes, and there was 
cutting irony and blanched white sarcasm 
too when the authoress seemingly reaches 
the outer limits of her fine sense of 
tolerance even for the bigoted. 

And the town, said Miss Alexandra, 
strangely, Atticus’ sister, was plagued 
with streaks—“a Drinking Streak, a Gam- 
bling Streak, a Mean Streak, a Funny 
Streak.” There was too the caste system, 
which explained Maycomb’s rationalizing 
perhaps the best of all. Thus, no member 
of one clan minded his own business. 
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Others were destined to be morbid. 
Others were predestined to be liars. All 
members of one clan walked oddly. 
Others had strange postures, because 
they were born into strange postures. 
In short, everyone in town had his or her 
place, and everybody had damned well 
better keep it. 

There was naiveté in Scout and Dill 
too, when, oppressed by grown-up in- 
justice, Scout talked without knowing, 
“Let’s get a baby.” Later they jumped 
into the same bed, still in pristine inno- 
cence, for though this book has satire, it 
is no modern-day Tom Jones. 


Novels Are Linked 


What is the common ground of the 
novels by Paton and Harper? It is the 
twin powers of compassion and under- 
standing. The crotchety Mrs. Dubose had 
her reasons for seclusion, and Dolph Ray- 
mond had his reasons for the drunken 
facade, and Editor Underwood had his 
reasons for his disdain of the Maycomb 
mind; all these were interwoven with the 
racial theme. 

“To kill a mockingbird” is to kill that 
which is innocent and harmless—like Tom 
Robinson. And Atticus—no heroic type 
but any graceful, restrained, simple per- 
son like one from Attica—said in the sum- 
ming up, “Most people are nice—when 
you finally see them,” ending on a tran- 
quil note. Boo Radley, the shy recluse 
named Arthur at birth, too, was nice— 
just different—yes, to use the cliché which 
even the demagogues mouth, as every 
human being has a God-given right to be. 

The last part of the book was anti- 
climactic, a little too carefully plotted 
and cozily put together—even though the 
avenging furies saw to it that Bob Ewell 
met the fate he deserved at the hands of 
Boo Radley and that Tom Robinson’s 
death was partly exonerated. 

There were likenesses in the books. 
The bishop and the schoolmaster and the 
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chief in Cry represented the complacent 
forces of things as they are, like Miss 
Stephanie and the missionary circle and 
the schoolmarm in Mockingbird. The 
judges in both were fair; but, unlike 
those of the Perry Mason courtrooms, 
they rendered unfavorable verdicts. Both 
were somewhat uncomfortable in the 
society wherein they lived and aware of 
its shortcomings, but still they were com- 
mitted to uphold the law. Both novels 
showed the superstitions of a folk 
nature, one through the children and 
grownups, one through the natives and 
the Britishers and the Dutch. In both 
stories we participated in the simple and 
rich and appealing church services, under 
poor temporal surroundings. 

Further, Jarvis Junior and Senior and 
Atticus were crusaders on slim chargers, 
Jarvis Senior spending his money, Jarvis 
Junior spending his energy and his life, 
Atticus spending his reputation. All three 
characters represent the authors’ points 
of view, although Paton obviously does 
not agree with Jarvis Senior’s earlier 
views before he found the Holy Grail. 
In both novels the initial truth which 
schoolteachers eventually learn is mani- 
fest_that the motives of children are 
basically kind and decent until the 
grown-ups get to them. Observe Jarvis 
Senior’s grandson and Scout and Jem and 
Dill. Also, both stories show that not all 
the people are bad, and, what is more, 
with the exception of Bob Ewell, that 
the people are not al] bad. Bird symbols 
were apparent in both: the titihoya with 
its forlorn crying; the mockingbird with 
its blithe singing. 

Obviously, both novels concern racial 
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themes, with more distractions, from a 
sociological point of view, in Mocking- 
bird. It must be confessed that this 
writer’s first exposure to this story was in 
a condensed version, which moved right 
into the racial theme. Therein lies a plug 
for avoiding digested masterworks; the 
gain for the speed reader is too often 
offset by a loss for the reader in depth. 

Differences, too, may be seen. The 
humor in Cry is quite sparse, perhaps best 
typified by the belated wedding scene, 
although it is tinged with grimness. In 
Cry, the one whose son was killed went 
on to forgive. In Mockingbird, the one 
whose daughter was allegedly raped at- 
tempted again to murder the human 
heart. In Mockingbird, the defendant was 
legally innocent and judged guilty by a 
jury representing the town. In his be- 
wilderment he found a sort of escape— 
death. In Cry, the defendant was legally 
guilty and judged guilty by society. 
Because of his fear, though, he pulled 
the trigger and was hanged. 

Cry seems to be a tighter book with 
less development of a coterie of char- 
acters, a device that may be all to the 
good, for the panoramic novel, in telling 
too much, may not tell enough for the 
seeking soul. At the end Paton wonders 
when the dawn will come: “But when 
that dawn will come, of our emancipation 
from the fear of bondage and the bond- 
age of fear, why, that is a secret.” 

But Harper Lee already knows when 
the dawn will come. At the end she says: 
“He [Atticus] turned out the light and 
went into Jem’s room. He would be there 
all night, and he would be there when 
Jem waked up in the morning.” 


To Hyphenate or 
Not To Hyphenate 


Robert A. Hall, Jr. 


A subject of endless debate is the question posed in the title of this article. Here 
are the views of an eminent linguist, Professor of Linguistics at Cornell Univer- 
sity and author of many books on language. 


N ENGLIsH pronunciation, a sequence 
I of two words such as sound and system 
can be treated in one of two ways. Either 
each member of the combination can 
retain the full stress which it has when 
it is used independently: séund system; 
or the second element can have its full 
stress reduced to intermediate: sdund 
system. In this latter case, there is always 
a special type of transition from the first 
word to the second, known in technical 
linguistic terminology as open juncture 
or plus-juncture.1 In the particular in- 
stance of séund system, the plus-juncture 
consists of a special type of release on the 
final -d of sound; in other combinations, 
other phonetic features constitute plus- 
juncture. The first type of combination 
is, by virtue of its having two full stresses 
(séund system), a phrase; the second, 
‘inasmuch as it has uneven stresses (full +- 
intermediate, as in séund system, or 
intermediate + full, as in forthcoming) 
and plus-juncture, is a compound. Every 
normal native speaker of English reacts 
differentially (although not necessarily 
analytically or even with full awareness) 
to the phonological difference between 
a phrase and a compound. We all know, 
without having to be told explicitly, that 
the phrase sdéund system means “a system 
which is sound,” whereas the compound 
sdund system refers to “a system of 
sounds.” 





1G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith, Jr., An Outline 
of English Structure (Norman, Oklahoma: Batten- 
burg Press, 1951 [later Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 1957]), pp. 37-9. 


In writing, a hyphen is often used to 
mark plus-juncture between the two parts 
of a compound: sound-system, forth- 
coming. One might expect the graphic 
indication of so simple and obvious a 
phonological phenomenon as this to be 
self-evident and hence consistent and uni- 
versal. On the contrary, the use of the 
hyphen in compounds has come to be 
one of the thorniest problems of English . 
punctuation. It is customary to distin- 
guish, on the basis of the use of the 
hyphen or of space, between compounds 
which are “closed” (folklore), “open” 
(stress pattern), and ‘‘hyphened’’ or 
“hyphenated” (match-box). Aside from 
a fair amount of common practice in 
closing up certain compounds (eg. 
typewriter, folklore), there is no con- 
sistency in actual usage nor yet in the 
prescriptions of dictionaries and style- 
manuals, either within the corpus of 
material contained in any one reference- 
work or between two and more “author- 
ities.” Thus, in the third edition of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
on three pages selected at random we 
find the compounds treated as follows: 


Page Open Hyphenated Closed 
837 8 3 — 

1309 29 5 13 

1876 59 3 22 


Closing and hyphenation seem to be car- 
ried out without rhyme or reason: there 
is no particular justification, for instance, 
for hyphenating light-heeled and light- 
minded while closing up lighthearted, or 
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for hyphenating light-time, closing up 
lightship, and leaving light stand open, 
when in each of these sets the stress- 
and juncture-pattern, the morphological 
structure, and the semantic relationship 
of the compound words are exactly the 
same. 


Confusion Defended 


Strangely enough, this state of confu- 
sion is not only generally accepted, but 
actively defended. For instance, in Funk 
and Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language, we find the flat 
statement “It is simply impossible to elim- 
inate inconsistencies of form from the 
English language [i.e., from its spelling 
and punctuation—RAHjr] even if it 
could be proved desirable to do so” 
(p. xxviii, 4 propos of compounds). Even 
George Summey, Jr., the most linguis- 
tically sophisticated of the writers on 
punctuation, defends this arbitrariness in 
in the name of tradition:? 


For example, a theory that all specific 
noun-noun compound nouns made up of 
short members and marked by defining 
stress [i.e., /' + ‘ / —RAHjr] must be 
closed up in German fashion has no 
chance of being accepted by printers or 
by the public. For one thing, it is an 
accepted general principle that solid or 
hyphened compounds should be made 
only when the one-word form is re- 
quired for clearness. And although pat- 
terns have much to do with forms, there 
are different forms for certain patterns. 
Nothing short of an American academy 
with powers equal to those of the French 
Academy could reduce the forms of 
compounds to law and order. 


Virtually all theorists of punctuation, 
even including Summey,® have based 
their discussions on the assumption that 


2American Punctuation (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1949), p. 129. 

®Cf. the titles of such sections of his American 
Punctuation as “Written vs. oral punctuation” (pp. 
5-6) and “Punctuation a visual system” (pp. 6-7). 
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punctuation is primarily a visual system 
and therefore can and should be largely 
independent of speech. That such an 
assumption is contrary to the facts of 
language, has been amply demonstrated 
in the last century and more.* Writing 
(including punctuation) is, despite its 
great importance in our modern civiliza- 
tion, basically secondary to language and 


\ derivative from it, not co-ordinate with 


it or independent from it. The basic func- 
tion of a writing-system is to represent 
facts of speech, and its performance is to 
be evaluated only in terms of the extent 
to which it represents speech fully and 
accurately. 

In the instance of English compounds, 
the phonological facts, as set forth in our 
first paragraph, are quite clear and simple. 
If the phonological conditions outlined 
there are not met, a form cannot be con- 
sidered a compound, no matter what its 
written appearance may suggest; thus, 
confidence man (even if spelled without 
a hyphen) is a compound, since it is 
pronounced with full stress on the first 
word and intermediate stress on the sec- 
ond, and has a plus-juncture between the 
two; whereas postman is not, because its 
last element is wholly unstressed (and is 
therefore not an independent word, but 
a suffix), and there is no open juncture 
between its parts. The conditions just 
outlined for considering a form a com- 
pound are, it must be noted, wholly 
phonological; its grammatical function is 
quite irrelevant. 


Proposal Is Simple 
My proposal with regard to the hy- 


“Cf. most recently my Introductory Linguistics 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 1964), especially 
Part III (“Writing and Language,” Chapters 44- 
45); also my Sound and Spelling in English (Phil- 
adelphia: Chilton Books, 1961); C. C. Fries, The 
Structure of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1952), pp. 281-287, and his Linguistics and Read- 
ing (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1964). 
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phenation of compounds in spelling is 
quite simple: that we cut the Gordian 
knot of “open,” “closed,” and “hyphened” 
compounds by using a hyphen in writing 
every compound which contains a plus- 
juncture between uneven stresses, no 
matter of what elements the compound 
is made up, in what function it is used, 
or how long its elements are. We will 
thus uniformly hyphenate all compounds 
having the pattern /’ + ‘/, e.g., cross- 
reference, folk-lore, tea-pot, copy-editor, 
dead-line, speech-community; and all 
those having / ‘ + ’ /, such as hocus- 
pocus, semi-official, non-identical, pro- 
complement, apico-palatal, over-correc- 
tion, or Franco-Prussian. Speakers of 
English, like those of the other Germanic 
languages, frequently make nonce-com- 
pounds, which are masked in our current 
spelling habits by being written “open”; 
these also should be written consistently 
with hyphens, such as the following 
which I am making up on the spur of the 
moment: identity-marker, interchange- 
ability-factor, sequence-interruption. 
Longer sequences, likewise, should be 
hyphenated at every plus-juncture, even 
if they are nonce-compounds: elevator- 
operator-union-meetings, shoe-store-win- 
dow-sign. The hyphen should also be 
used before or after spaces separating 
co-ordinate members of compounds: 
grammar- and usage-manuals; train- 
schedules and -tickets. 

The procedure suggested here, of using 
the hyphen to mark plus-juncture in 
compounds everywhere it occurs (which 
we might term phonological hyphena- 
tion) has several major advantages. It 
removes the inconsistency of our present 
practices; it reflects the actual facts of 
the language rather than the arbitrary 
decisions of dictionary- and style-manual- 
writers, and it is therefore easily taught 
and remembered. The presence or ab- 
sence of plus-juncture and secondary 
stress is clear to all native speakers of 
English. Every normal native speaker of 
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the language, from the age of six onward, 
can hear the difference between a séund 
system and a séund-system, and simi- 
larly for many other minimal pairs like 
a Spanish stident “a student who is 
Spanish” vs. a Spdnish-student “a student 
of Spanish.” All that any-one, from the 
first grade onwards, needs in order to 
apply this principle is to listen to his or 
her own speech and insert hyphens where 
they belong. 


Objections Are Likely 


Of course objections will be raised 
against this proposal for phonologically 
based hyphenation. We will be told that 
English spelling and punctuation are “in- 
herently” irrational, and that nothing can 
or should be done about the matter. Yet 
there is no need for us to put up with 
more than is absolutely necessary in the 
way of inconsistency; and if the users of 
a system of orthography or punctuation 
wish to change it, there is no official or 
unofficial “authority” which has the right 
to say them nay. It has been argued that 
‘Grresistible” trends are carrying English 
punctuation in the opposite direction 
from that advocated here;® yet no “trend” 
in linguistic matters is “irresistible” or 
“Grreversible” if the users of the language 
or writing-system in question decide to 
resist or reverse it. Old-line teachers may 
object, “Good heavens! We ourselves 
find it almost impossible to understand 
these new-fangled notions of full and 
intermediate stress, plus-juncture, and 
other such horrible things. How can you 
expect youngsters in the third or fourth 
grade to understand such abstruse mat- 
ters?” This is another of the instances in 


°This is Summey’s basis for meting out praise to 
Edward N. Teall for having “recognized open com- 
pounds and correctly predicted increasing use of 
them” and blame to Alice Morton Ball for having 
recommended hyphenation in such forms as ¢rain- 
ing-school, coloring-matter, walking-stick, cut-off, 
break-down (American Punctuation, p. 130, fn.). 
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which both old and young respond, in 
their actual behavior, to differences in 
signals such as those discussed in the 
previous paragraph; but the young have 
not yet had the ability to recognize and 
discuss these differences beaten out of 
them by that inadequate method of ana- 
lyzing language which constitutes our 
traditional grammar. Hence, we may ex- 
pect the young learners in the elementary 
grades or even in high-school to catch 
onto and apply such a principle as phono- 
logical hyphenation far quicker and more 
easily than those of their elders who are 
too “sot in their ways” to understand it. 

There are certain underlying reasons 
for the existence and continuation of 
confusion in this and other aspects of 
English orthography and punctuation.® 
Many people, such as business executives 
and their secretaries, are repeatedly called 
on to make decisions concerning such 
matters, although they do not have suffi- 
cient first-hand knowledge to enable 
them to do so accurately or effectively. 
Such persons therefore seek the support 
of an absolute authority, in which they 
can put their trust and to which they 
can abdicate their freedom of judgment. 
When such an attitude of self-abdication 
becomes sufficiently wide-spread, it is 
institutionalized in a libido serviendi, a 
“lust for being slaves,” which is handed 
down from one generation to the next as 
part of the intellectual attitudes taught 
in our schools and given prestige in our 
culture.” Naturally, the more inconsistent 
and difficult of acquisition are the princi- 
ples inculcated by the absolute “authori- 
ties,” the greater is the effort that must be 
put forth to learn them, and the greater 


°Cf. the more extensive discussion in my Intro- 
ductory Linguistics, Chapter 62. 

"Cf. Thorstein Veblen’s illuminating discussion 
in the last chapter of his Theory of the Leisure Class 
(New York, 1898 and later reprints), and my 
“Thorstein Veblen and Linguistic Theory,” Amer- 
ican Speech 35 (1960) 124-130. 
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is the demand for guidance in the process 
of learning. Hence there arise many 
vested interests: those of the authors and 
publishers of reference-works such as 
dictionaries and style-manuals; those of 
the employees of publishing- and print- 
ing-houses, such as copy-editors and 
proof-readers; and those of teachers (es- 
pecially in secretarial schools, business 
English courses, and the like) and exam- 
iners. All of these would have the market 
for their wares substantially reduced if 
their subject-matter were simplified and 
made dependent on criteria accessible to 
every normal native speaker of English 
rather than understandable only through 
“authoritative” interpretations of arcane 
lore enshrined in sources difficult of 
access and understanding. 


Change Is Possible 


Is it, then, quixotic to undertake a 
campaign for punctuation (including 
hyphenation) based on the facts of the 
language rather than on the dicta of some 
“authority” or other? I do not think so, 
despite the inertia and the vested interests 
that dominate the language-teaching- 
scene at present. Of course we cannot 
expect a change to come about -over- 
night. We can, nevertheless, continue to 
campaign for the analysis and teaching of 
English (grammar, spelling, punctuation) 
to be placed on a sound linguistic basis. 
We can aim, in this particular matter, at 
having phonologically based hyphenation 
admitted on at least an equal footing with 
the arbitrary prescriptions of dictionaries 
or style-manuals; and we can refuse to 
sign contracts with publishers unless they 
allow us the last word in these as well as 
in other matters of spelling and punctu- 
ation. No trend is “irreversible,” if 
enough persons with a knowledge of the 
actual facts and a determination to see 
that they are known make up their minds 
to reverse it. 


The Strange Case of Nancy Drew 


Arthur Daigon 


Relentlessly, decade after decade, Nancy Drew, girl detective, fights crime. The 
appeal of this “young defender of Goodness and Truth” is analyzed by Mr. 
Daigon, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Connecticut. 


Pees NO SINGLE fictional character 
is so familiar to girls between the ages 
of ten and fourteen (and is remembered 
with twinges of conscience by their 
mothers) as that intrepid teen-aged 
sleuth, Nancy Drew. We may talk about 
Little Women, Anne of Green Gables, 
Junior Miss, and Seventeenth Summer, 
but the greatest number of young girls 
choose to spend their leisure-reading 
hours with the heroine of the Nancy 
Drew Mystery Series, written by “Caro- 
lyn Keene,” a pseudonym for a number 
of writers engaged since 1930 in produc- 
ing these forty-one book-length adven- 
ture stories. 

A study of the novels which 120 sev- 
enth graders freely selected for leisure 
reading reveals the Nancy Drew mystery 
to be the most frequently chosen of all 
201 titles read.t 

Of the 242 books reported by the girls 
in the Valley Stream Memorial Junior 
High School on suburban Long Island in 
New York State, 44 or 18.2 per cent fell 
into the juvenile-mystery category. 
Thirty-two or 13.2 per cent of all books 
read were from the Nancy Drew series. 
In the popular mystery category, almost 
three out of every four books chosen 
were Nancy Drew mysteries—all this in 
spite of the refusal by most school and 
public libraries to grant shelf space to 
stories of the young defender of Good- 


*Arthur Daigon, The Dominant Themes in the 
Reading of Seventh-Grade Students in Relation to 
the Factors of Sex and Reading Comprehension. 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertation) (New York: 
New York University, 1962). 


ness and Truth. Schools and libraries 
notwithstanding, the books are accessible 
and cheap. Although their list price is 
$1.25, they may be bought for $1.00 in 
hard cover editions at supermarkets and 
discount stores. 


All varieties of young girl readers, the 
sophisticated, the conventional, and the 
reluctant, report, not encounters, but 
profound involvement with Nancy as 
she gives succor to the abused and metes 
out justice to the rascals. The Nancy 
Drew mystery comes closer to being a 
universal experience for American school 
girls than any other freely chosen work 
of fiction. Her publisher, Grosset and 
Dunlap Inc., reports that since the in- 
ception of the series in 1930: 


Total sales . . . have topped 25,000,000, 
[and]... it can be stated unequivocally 
that every new Nancy Drew title is al- 
most automatically a best-seller in its 
field. Their popularity has never really 
been challenged, and, in fact, the sales 
are climbing each year as new Nancy 
Drew fans are added to the ranks.’ 


The ubiquitous Nancy is the nemesis 
of the English teacher bent on imple- 
menting a leisure-reading program based 


on the current reading experiences of his’ 


students. Nothing pleases a seventh- 
grade girl more than to report (1) hav- 
ing read all forty-one novels, (2) pos- 
sesssing all forty-one novels, (3) being 
willing to lend all forty-one novels to 
those interested, and (4) intending to 


*Letter to author from Grosset and Dunlap Inc., 
June 24, 1964. 
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re-read each of the forty-one novels at 
some not-too-distant time. 

‘What is the appeal of the juvenile 
mystery generally and of Nancy Drew 
specifically? Girls of junior high school 
age take particular delight in the “mys- 
terious.” They faithfully patronize local 
showings of horror films and titillate one 
another with the details of the television 
fare of the previous evening. Usually 
they begin their baby-sitting careers 
when they reach twelve years of age and 
junior high school. As a result, they fre- 
quently find themselves alone in strange 
houses at night, and the pleasure-pain of 
fright is stimulated. 


Mystery Defined 


The juvenile-mystery novel is a vari- 
ety of the career story, in which the pro- 
tagonist assumes the role of detective, 
solving crimes, apprehending wrong- 
doers, finding lost wills and treasures, 
restoring kidnapped children to parents, 
and modestly accepting the adulation of 
the entire community. Undoubtedly the 
least convincing of all juvenile novels, 
it lacks the pertinency of the pre-adoles- 
cent novel, which centers on the prob- 
lems of family life. It lacks the reason- 
able promise of socializing with the 
crowd and dating to be found in the 
novel of adolescent romance. It offers 
little in the way of anything approaching 
realistic career information. Mystery 
solving is a part-time occupation done 
after school hours; the training received 
at school contributes nothing to the 
skills required. And here is one advan- 
tage over the conventional career book. 
You need not have any special training 
to participate—no nursing schools, ballet 
classes, or theater workshops to attend. 
There are no age limits. Anyone who is 
naturally bright, curious, and brave may 
qualify. If successful, your community 
hails you as its benefactor; your family 
swells with pride, and the individuals 
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whose fortunes or lives you have saved 
are forever in your debt. With success 
comes reputation, and with reputation 
come new suppliants, new problems, new 
mysteries, new skills, and new successes. 
Eventually mystery is found at every 
turn. Perhaps this cycle explains the im- 
mense popularity of the mystery series, 
in which a character reappears in volume 
after volume engaged each time in a new 
adventure. 

Unquestionably, seventh-grade stu- 
dents would reject what adults would 
consider well-written mystery novels. 
Originality, characterization, plot intri- 
cacy, and intellectual challenge are con- 
trary to what boys and girls have in 
mind, at this age, when they look for 
“good” mystery novels. Although the 
boys seem to require something quite 
different from the girls in their mystery 
story experiences, the aforementioned 
literary qualities do not figure in these 
requirements, but seem, in fact, to block 
them. 

What seem to be the major themes and 
preoccupations in the girls’ mystery 
novel? The mystery story deals in 
haunted houses, secret passages, dark 
streets, and underground caves. They are 
inside stories in which the heroine is, in 
incident after incident, confined to the 
dark and stifling interiors of closets, car 
trunks, attics, and cellars. The high point 
of excitement usually occurs in the dark 
as the villain is discovered at his nefa- 
rious work, or as the villain descends 
suddenly and mercilessly on the young 
sleuth, who is conducting an “investiga- 
tion.” To attract twelve-year-old girls, 
a mystery novel must be a nightmare 
with a happy ending. When asked, such 
students say they “love the spookiness” 
of a Nancy Drew mystery. 

How different from the vicarious ex- 
periences which occur in the reading of 
the animal story! Here the joy is in 
freedom from constraint, in struggling 
against elemental forces, in owing alle- 
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giance to no social or moral code. The 
high point of the animal story occurs 
when the animal has broken his bonds, or 
is leading his pack, or has finally found 
a kind human being. To use psycho- 
analytic terminology, the animal story 
could be closely identified with the id, 
the drive for gratification and fulfillment, 
unhindered by the restrictions of society 
and its various institutions. Significantly, 
these forbidden gratifications are expe- 
riences via the safe identification with 
another species. The mystery novel may, 
in the same Freudian framework, be 
linked to the superego, the confining, 
punishing nightmare-inducing phase of 
the unconscious mind. The characters 
populating the most successful mystery 
novels are flat, cardboard figures, alle- 
gorical representations of good and evil, 
ideally suited for use in nightmares. They 
are all there: the orphaned or kidnapped 
child, the helpless widow, the destitute 
family, the cruel stepfather, the impostor 
guardian, the prodigal son or daughter. 
The good look and sound virtuous. The 
evil ones look and sound evil. 

The most eagerly awaited moments 
in these books are the moments of 
spookiness. The deserted old house with 
foreboding appearance and strange noises 
provides the setting. Inevitably, the 
heroine enters the cellar or the attic by 
herself, at which time her light fails, and 
she is alone in the dark. Often she is 
struck, pushed, bound, and confined. 
Inevitably too, she gains her freedom and 
discovers the lost treasure, or the lost 
will, or the lost map, or the needed evi- 
dence. Quite accurately her friend says 
of Nancy Drew, “Nancy specializes in 
recovering lost wills and haunted houses 
(Bungalow Mystery, p. 31). 

In identifying with the female sleuth, 
the reader prepares himself for vicarious 
punishment at the hands of unscrupulous, 
often masked or otherwise disguised 
males who confront her in darkness or 
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semi-darkness in a forbidding place. 
Nancy is unnaturally brave and makes a 
point of investigating situations obviously 
fraught with danger. Of course she even- 
tually triumphs, and the threats of dark- 
ness, confinement, and physical abuse by 
the villains are dispelled, as she receives 
the congratulations of all for surviving 
her harrowing experiences and solving 
the mystery. 


Appeals for Adolescents 


At least two appeals to the collective 
unconscious mind of seventh-grade girls 
are made in the forty-one volumes of the 
series. Nancy’s best friend is George, 
a“... slender, boyish-looking girl with 
close-cropped brown hair” (The Clue in 
the Old Album, p. 9). She is Nancy’s 
constant companion. Nancy has a boy 
friend, but Ned attends college out of 
town. Occasionally, he helps solve a 
case. George, however, helps Nancy ex- 
plore her haunted houses and introduces 
a suggestion of sexual ambivalence. Nan- 
cy’s mother is dead, but her father, Car- 
son Drew, eminent attorney, steps in to 
help her at critical moments. They have 
a close relationship. Nancy feels he is 
the ideal father, handsome and suave; he 
feels she is the ideal daughter, fearless 
and intelligent. She identifies closely 
with his work, and he is proud of his 
daughter’s interest. He is not interested 
in women of his own age. His and Nan- 
cy’s happiest moments are spent in one 
another’s company. Nancy is between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. 
Possibly Carolyn Keene is taking advan- 
tage of unresolved sexual patterns in the 
psyches of eleven and twelve-year-old 
girls. Perhaps seventh-grade girls re- 
spond to the Nancy Drew series, because 
it provides a ritual to purge guilt, guilt 
induced by over-idealization of the father 
and sexualizing of girl friends, tendencies 
not uncommon among pre-adolescent 
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girls. Perhaps the pleasure-pain of being 
frightened and punished physically, rel- 
ished by Nancy Drew readers, is a kind 
of catharsis which temporarily purges 
the reader of feelings and drives unac- 
ceptable to society. To be sure, Carson 
Drew reappears at the end of each ad- 
venture to be with Nancy, but the reader 
is, at the same time, warned that another 
spine-chilling mystery lies ahead in a new 
volume. Significantly, as her interest in 
boys increases, the adolescent girl’s inter- 
est in the juvenile mystery fades. 

The style of writing in the Nancy 
Drew series is stilted and stiff. Typical is 
the following, addressed to Nancy by a 
woman whose purse has just been 


’“These childish attachments are perfectly normal 
and are a necessary step in the gradual emancipa- 
tion of a child from the emotional ties which bind 
him to his home... . There is evidence that homo- 
sexual interests continue especially in girls for a 
long time. . . . The period of devotion of .. . girls 
to girls continues, usually becoming more and more 
intense, up to the years of adolescence.”’ Luella Cole, 
The Psychology of Adolescence, Fifth Edition (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1959), p. 227. 
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snatched; “I see now why it was you 
who happened to spot the thief. You are 
often spoken of in glowing terms for 
your cleverness in apprehending un- 
scrupulous people” (The Clue in the Old 
Album, p. 5). 

A final word about the series. Its assem- 
bly line quality is underlined by obvious 
promotional material appearing in the 
first and last chapters of each book. The 
“advertisement” appearing in the first 
chapter refers to an adventure in the last 
volume in the series, and the “advertise- 
ment” in the last chapter refers to excit- 
ing events to appear in a succeeding vol- 
ume. 

And so, ensnared primarily by appeals 
to underlying currents in their psyches, 
and secondarily by promotional gim- 
micks of advertising disguised as part of 
the text and by easy accessibility at 
neighborhood stores, the young school 
girl finds it difficult to give up Nancy 
and her ilk in favor of better books. Like 
the measles and other childhood afflic- 
tions, Nancy Drew apparently must run 
her course. 


THESIS on JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


Wanted by thesis: writer: Information about the founding of the National 


“Council of Teachers of English, especially about James Fleming Hosic. ao write 
Robert S. Fay, 42 Robinhood Road, Winchester, Massachusetts. 


The Door Must Open 


Edward R. Ducharme 


Contemporary literature deserves more attention in the senior high school says this 
writer, Chairman of the English Department at New Rochelle (New York) High 


School. 


M&® TEACHERS of English in second- 
ary schools, we are at times all too 
aware of the scant attention given to con- 
temporary literature. The contemporary 
novel most frequently taught is probably 
J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. 
That this work is taught is more a victory 
for student tenacity than it is for teacher 
interest in current literature. John 
Knowles’ A Separate Peace—already in- 
terestingly commented upon in the Eng- 
lish Journal’—is another novel which is 
acquiring classroom respectability. This 
novel, however, is too easy a choice in 
the sense that it is about young people 
and, in fact, could have been written for 
them. Much the same can be said for the 
use of Golding’s Lord of the Flies. All 
three of these books were widely read 
by adolescents before they were discov- 
ered by English teachers. No, we are not 
likely to receive any medals for bringing 
such contemporary literature into the 
classroom. 

Students read current reviews; they 
read some of the books. They ask ques- 
tions about such people as John Updike, 
Philip Roth, Saul Bellow, Mary McCar- 
thy, Bernard Malamud, and Joseph 
Heller. They have a right to the same 
kind of informed answer given when 
they ask a question about Stephen Crane, 
Joseph Conrad, or some other time-hon- 
ored figure. They cannot always be par- 
ried by such replies as, “Oh, yes. He has 
written an interesting new novel which 
you should read when you get a better 


*James Ellis, A Separate Peace, The Fall from 
Innocence, English Journal, 53 (May 1964). 


literary perspective.” Chances are good 
that the student asking the question has 
already read the book. Eventually, we 
must deal more convincingly with cur- 
rent literature. For, although much con- 
temporary material has obvious draw- 
backs as far as its use in the classroom is 
concerned, occasionally a book of real 
merit and suitable content comes along. 
John Updike’s The Poorhouse Fair is 
such a novel. 

The Poorhouse Fair, a short novel 
available in paperback (Crest Book), tells 
the story of the annual fair at a New 
Jersey poorhouse. Combining a softly 
poetic style with superb characterization, 
Updike has written of an involved and 
penetrating conflict of our day, that of 
the stress between a sterile humanitarian- 
ism and a lingering old order centered in 
religious values. The narrative moves to 
a sharp climax when the poorhouse in- 
mates stone Conner, the young prefect. 
The moral issues involved are enormous. 
Updike’s indictment of the system rather 
than the individuals is disconcerting to 
readers long accustomed to more clearly- 
drawn lines of author sympathy. Further, 
the book has a few weaknesses—the in- 
definite resolution of the struggles and 
certain stylistic difficulties_that should 
provide worthwhile discussion. 

I used the novel with a group of ad- 
vanced composition students during the 
past summer at New Rochelle High 
School. The fifteen students had com- 
pleted junior English with a grade of B 
or better; they were taking the course, 
as they said, “to improve in writing.” 
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An Open-Ended Approach 


My wish was to involve them in an 
immediate, unstructured approach to a 
work of literature. Long accustomed to 
the response frequently given to a fa- 
miliar body of literature, I wanted to see 
how they would react to the reading of 
something about which they knew very 
little. In addition, I wished to expose 
them to a close study of current book 
reviewing and its strengths and weak- 
nesses. What follows is essentially a de- 
scription of and commentary on what 
we did with the book. 

The study of the novel was preceded 
by several things: a series of studies in 
audience reaction to various kinds of 
writing in magazines and newspapers, 
consideration of the importance of litera- 
ture, and writing in both areas. The en- 
tire class had seen the film Tom Jones; 
the class wrote of their reactions to the 
film. The earlier reviews that had ap- 
peared in the New Republic, New York 
Times, Daily News, and McCall’s were 
duplicated and distributed for study. Stu- 
dents became more aware of what differ- 
ent kinds of audiences see in the same 
film. Furthermore, they were made 
aware of how reviewers, having perhaps 
a similar point of view on a film, may 
have to vary their presentation for their 
particular audience. Some assumed that 
their readers knew a great deal about the 
novel Tom Jones; others started from a 
very basic point of view. The complexi- 
ties of these interactions were fascinating 
to the students as well as to me. 

Next in order was a series of writings 
and discussions about literature. Students 
were asked to defend what they thought 
to be the most important aspect of litera- 
ture. Entertainment, propaganda, public 
morality, information, and personal in- 
sight were among the things cited by 
students as the most important consider- 
ations. The ultimate conclusion of our 
study was the students’ realization that 
an audience’s reaction to a work of lit- 
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erature is greatly affected by its position 
on these values. Most agreed that in cer- 
tain instances one’s point of view on an 
issue might easily come between him 
and the author’s intention. I regarded this 
conclusion as one of the most important 
that evolved from the entire study. 

Finally came the study of The Poor- 
house Fair which the class had been read- 
ing at home while they were doing the 
other activities. (I had assigned the novel 
to be read completely prior to discussion 
and study.) The first day of activity was 
one of writing. Students were told to 
state a theme of the work which they 
thought reasonable; they were then 
asked to defend it by reference to the 
text. Unhappiness prevailed at the end of 
the period, and they asked for another 
chance. All said that once they had 
started to consider the book from such a 
point of view the story suddenly became 
very much more involved. 


Themes of Novel 


The following day was devoted to a 
discussion of the themes they had sug- 
gested. Their statements were first placed 
on the blackboard. Here are four of the 
themes suggested by the students: 


The conflict between scientific human- 
itarianism and old-time religion. 

The immorality of mistreating old 
people. 

The weakening of values that occurs 
when humanism replaces religion. 

The preference for the values of a lim- 
ited point of view emphasizing man as 
an individual rather than an emerging 
humanism that would assert species over. 
individual. 


Analysis of these and other students’ re- 
vised statements revealed the variety of 
responses to a work read in common by 
a group of somewhat similar background 
and age. They also saw that in such state- 
ments as the second quoted above, stu- 
dents were placing moral views high in 
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importance. They realized that although 
such views may be valuable in themselves 
they are not necessarily part of the work; 
they are essentially judgments of the 
reader regarding a situation he has 
viewed. 

The second writing assignment con- 
cerned a problem which developed dur- 
ing the discussions. The students were 
uncertain which way the author’s sym- 
pathy lay, towards the inmates or to- 
wards Buddy and Conner, the adminis- 
trators of the institution. The students 
were asked, after a night’s consideration, 
to present their views in writing. Sec- 
tions of their work were reproduced; 
those favoring the inmates presented the 
more convincing positions. Further dis- 
cussion showed Updike’s failure to take 
an uncompromising position. He had 
sympathy for all concerned. In this case, 
writing and discussion centered in the 
text illuminated the work. 

Class discussion now concerned at- 
tempts to show how the themes could be 
supported. Subtle points were brought 
out. For instance, a student volunteered 
his opinion that Updike’s inclusion of 
one incident in which a girl lies naked 
under a boy friend’s gaze but will not 
allow him to touch her and another in 
which a boy attempts to get his girl 
friend to run naked in front of his head- 
lights were examples of purposeless, sen- 
sation-seeking writing. Another student 
protested. that these scenes included, 
along with negative commentaries about 
certain characters and practices, as exam- 
ples of immorality. Both students were 
put in their place by a. boy who’ ex- 
plained that the incidents, seemingly dis- 
jointed, were there to show Updike’s 
concept of a society that has lost touch 
with its members, that it cannot even 
love in a normal way, let alone take care 
of the poor with human feeling. 


Teacher-Student Collaboration 


This example shows that students can 
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penetrate the surface of a fairly difficult 
modern writer. The familiar trademarks 
of literary discussion-symbol, theme, 
meaning, and the rest—were present. The 
atmosphere was different, however. Stu- 
dents and teacher had to dig, because no 
one had spaded the earth before them; 
they were indeed on virgin soil. 

Yet, my purpose was not only to an- 
alyze John Updike’s novel, worthy pur- 
pose though that is. I wanted also to tie 
this work in with what we had been do- 
ing in the analysis of magazine and jour- 
nal writing. I therefore asked students to 
obtain copies of the original reviews of 
the novel from the New Republic, Sat- 
urday Review, New York Times, and 
Time. 

Reactions to these reviews were vio- 
lent. The students quickly pointed out 
that the New Republic reviewer had 
used his review as an opportunity to 
sneer at recent New Yorker fiction, ofter 
examples of his own cleverness, and give 
a brief commentary on what happens 
when short story writers turn novelists. 
All commented that three short para- 
graphs from the total of seven were not 
fair to either reader or author. The stu- 
dents noted three errors in the Time re- 
view. It was difficult to get them to pay 
attention to the rest of the review once 
they realized that the reviewer had not 
carefully read the novel. As we pro- 
gressed through the reviews, they came 
more and more to realize the limitations 
of such comments. 

The final activity concerned with the 
book was the writing of a review by the 
students. Having seen the limitations of 
others’ work, they were asked to write 
a review that would overcome some of 
the difficulties they had observed. Here, 
too, students achieved insight as they 
realized the vast difference between see- 
ing another’s error and attaining success 
for oneself. 
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What are the advantages for both stu- 
dents and teacher in such a project? 


(1) The students are studying con- 
temporary literature. 
(2) They have first-hand experience 
in evaluating a work of literature 
without great quantites of criti- 
cism to fall back upon. 
They can write in a freer atmos- 
phere. 
They can compare their own 
studies with those in current jour- 
nals and magazines. 
‘They acquire a healthy disrespect 
for the sweeping nature of much 
book reviewing. 
They feel as if their opinions 
count, that what they are saying 
may actually be the first time that 
such an opinion has been offered. 
For students in whom we are at- 
tempting to develop literary judg- 
ment and enjoyment, this is an 
important experience. 
The teacher can experience a new 
approach to his material. 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


The only disadvantage—if it is one—lies 
with the teacher. He is without his trusty 
literary guides and must, along with the 
students, think through the book ex- 
tremely carefully and come up with in- 
telligent positions supported from the 
text. Such an approach is difficult, de- 
manding, and most worthwhile. 


Student Judgments 


My final act in this project was that of 
polling student opinion and knowledge. 
Each student filled out a form, and I tab- 
ulated the results. I think the last ques- 
tions contains the most significant an- 
swers. Relevant questions and tabulations 
follow below: 


1. Before being assigned the novel, had 
you heard of John Updike? Yes 10 
No 5 


2. Have you read any of his work? 
Yes 2 No 13 

3. Which of the following best de- 
scribes your reactions upon first 
reading the novel? 
Like 9 Dislike 2 Indifferent 4 

4. How much of a second reading did 
you give the book? 
None 4 All 9 Some 2 

5. Do you plan on reading more of his 
work? Yes 12 No 2 Maybe 1 

6. Have you started to do so yet? 
Yes 2 No 13 

7. Did you think, after having finished 
your first reading, that the book was 
suitable for class discussion? 

Yes 15 No 0 

8. To what degree do you read book 
reviews? Never 2 Occasionally 9 
Frequently 4 

9. Which of the reviews do you think 
most adequately reviewed the book? 
New York Times 15 (Others re- 
ceived no vote.) 

Most inadequately? Saturday Review 
1 New Republic 6 Time 4 (Four 
had no opinion) 

10. After this experience, has your atti- 
tude towards book reviewing 
changed? Yes 12 No 3 (Most wrote 
that they were much more critical 
now.) 

11. Did you think that the “levels of 
meaning” discussed in the book were 
actually present or conjured up from 
the readers’ imagination? In the book 
13 Readers’ imagination 2 

12. Assuming there are six grades of 
books ranging from very poor(1) to 
excellent(6), where would you place 
this books? W922 Fc2 dn]. y SA 
6 

13. In future courses in English would 
you like to do more readings in con- 
temporary literature or would you 
prefer to be assigned only the more 
familiar and recognized works of tra- 
dition? 

Combination 14 Tradition 1 


In summary, my plea is not to replace 
all of our classroom materials with the 
latest best sellers. Rather, I think it time 

(Continued on page 688) 


Mass Media and the Humanities 
Donald P. Ringler 


What place do the mass media have in high school? Here Mr. Ringler describes 
a humanities course at Bakersfield (California) High School which uses films, 
tapes, and recordings. This year the author is a John Hay Fellow at the Univer- 


sity of California at Berkeley. 


N AN EFFoRrT to employ three of the 
Teens media—the screen, sound tapes, 
and records—to provide certain experi- 
ences in Western culture, two members 
of the Bakersfield High School English 
Department set out to design a senior- 
year course with the emphasis on visual 
and aural experiences. For the first step, 
the two English teachers, Harold P. Sil- 
verman and I, with the encouragement 
of our principal, Dr. J. S. Wallace, peti- 
tioned the board of education to provide 
funds in the summer to enable us to 
work out a humanities course. The new 
course was to replace a 'World Literature 
course that had suffered from too much 
fragmentation, too many works from too 
many countries, covering a period of 
three thousand years. The new humani- 
ties course was to be taught through a 
team-teaching approach. 

Though somewhat skeptical about 
some film instruction, we and other mem- 
bers of the English Department were 
enthusiastic about the twenty-three color 
films on the humanities brought out by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films over the 
past few years. Also, having been handi- 
capped previously by a haphazard sched- 
uling of films, we redesigned the course 
around the showing of the films. In 
effect, the student was to get first a dis- 
tinct conditioning from the darkness, 
sound, color, music, setting, and other 
stimuli that the screen: can offer and an 
instructor cannot. We planned that every 
Monday the humanities class was to open 
with one of: these films; the lectures, 
reading, and discussions were to function 


as a follow-up, a supplement to the visual 
and aural film experience. 

The course thus provided for the use 
of certain principles of learning, those in 
which the student learned by the reward 
of interest and entertainment rather than 
by punishment of a low grade if he failed 
to master a number of points provided 
purely through a literary and/or discus- 
sion process. In addition, the work not 
only employed the techniques of the 
mass media, but also provided for a corre- 
lation of school lessons with commercial 
offerings in the movies and on television. 

There were also peripheral bonuses. 
At our school a new science building has 
a large lecture room complete with air 
conditioning, auditorium seating, a per- 
manent movie projector, a slide projector, 
an overhead. projector, switch controls 
and dimmers, microphones, and plenty of 
space in which to use all of these devices. 
Assistant Principal Kenneth Robesky, in 
charge of curriculum, and the other 
school administrators were anxious to ob- 
tain the maximum use of these facilities as 
well as to experiment with a team-teach- 
ing program. The new course incorpo- 
rated all of these facilities. The English 
humanities course met in lecture session 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
with all 110 students. Then, the students 
met in laboratory sections, in groups of 
twenty-seven, on Tuesday and Thursday. 
Correlating these classes with the other 
classes in the school—for example, phys- 


+B. F. Skinner, “Teaching Machines,” Scientific 
American, 205 (November 1961), pp. 101-102. 
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ics, fourth-year language, or advanced 
mathematics—was a painstaking task that 
required administrative interest, time, and 
ingenuity. 


Many Courses Studied 


During our summer meetings, we had 
taken on as our first task the review of 
the latest professional work that had been 
done in the humanities, world literature, 
new English programs, reading lists sug- 
gested by colleges, and team teaching.” 
We early recognized a need for a concise 
yearly syllabus. Having experimented 
somewhat desultorily with team teaching 
two years earlier, we judged one of the 
greatest difficulties to be arranging the 
lectures so that each teacher knew 
the material covered in the large-group 
sessions. This syllabus was planned by 
designing a graphic chart, six weeks to 
a page. The page was divided vertically 
into three columns, to represent the three 
lecture days and horizontally into six 
rows to represent the weeks. Into each of 
these eighteen compartments were ap- 
portioned the films to be shown on Mon- 
day, the lectures and assignments to be 
made on Wednesday and Friday, themes 
to be written every other Friday, and the 
panel discussions and objective tests to be 
given every six weeks. Later, when the 
syllabus was completed, a copy of each 
of the six-week periods was passed out to 
each of the students. At the beginning of 
the course, the student had not only the 


*We found the following articles from the Eng- 
lish Journal particularly helpful: George R. Fegan, 
“Haiku in the Classroom,’ 50 (February 1961), 
p. 106; Paul Farmer, “Literature, Reading, and the 
College Board Exams,” 51 (January 1962), p. 9; 
Marian Zollinger, “A Teacher’s Guide with a Dif- 
ference,’ 51 (March 1962), p. 184; William A. 
Clark, “The Humanities Program in the High 
School,” 51 (October 1962), p. 474; Mildred Ogg 
Fisher, “Team Teaching in Houston,” 51 (Decem- 
ber 1962), p. 628; and Robert O'Neal, “World 
Literature in High School: Lusty Orphan,” 52 
(February 1963), p. 94. 
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course outline but also knew the specific 
works for which he was responsible. 

The instructors had twenty-two films 
with which to work. We excluded the 
four Encyclopedia Britannica films on 
“The Novel” but substituted one full- 
length and two cut feature films. These 
films opened most of the weekly units. 
On other Mondays, we had lectures or 
examinations, For the feature films, we 
used Cyrano de Bergerac, Les Misérables, 
and Intruder in the Dust. Although most 
of the other audio-visual material did not 
come up to the caliber of our Monday 
films, which included such lecturers as 
Mortimer Adler and Clifton Fadiman, we 
did use some filmstrips and sound tapes 
which maintained that level. We found 
effective some British filmstrips on Greek 
and on Roman architecture, some read- 
ings from Plato by Thomas Mitchell, and 
Hamilet soliloquies by John Gielgud, John 
Barrymore, and Sir Johnson Forbes- 
Robertson. The scope of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica films satisfactorily cov- 
ered most of the units that we planned 
for the course. However, for the Hebraic 
and Oriental units we relied either on our 
own lectures or guest lecturers. 


Books Supplement Films 


The next task was to provide the 
classical works that were to supplement 
the films. We wanted to impress upon the 
students that there were really a great 
many works, any of which might have 
been chosen. The emphasis was upon the 
complete work of the author, and no 
editorial material was to come between 
the student and the writer. For the first 
four weeks, to complement the films 
Classical Greece, we selected works from 
Plato and Aristotle. We encouraged the 
students to buy the Mentor classics, but 
any edition, ranging from those available 
in the library, to those that students 
might have at home, was acceptable. For 
the next four weeks, we coordinated the 
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films “The Humanities” with Antigone 
from our textbook and The Iliad, the 
W.H.D. Rouse translation in paperback. 
The transition from the first four films 
on the Greek philosophers was very 
naturally made by assigning the Poetics 
and using Aristotle’s definition of epic 
poetry to apply to Homer. In addition, 
the lecturer drew from the Greek con- 
cept of the Fates and from polytheism to 
demonstrate the form and content of the 
epic poem. He also referred to the stu- 
dents’ reading of Beowulf and projected 
his material forward to the literary epic, 
The Inferno, that would open the second 
semester. 

For the four films on “The Age of 
Sophocles,” we provided a study in depth 
of the two Oedipus plays, concentrating 
on Oedipus, the King. In the discussion 
not only were the Greek playwrights, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides, 
compared, but Oedipus as a tragic hero 
was compared to previous heroes studied 
by the students, Macbeth and Ahab, and 
projected forward to the present-day 
protagonist, Willy Loman. The last film, 
Recovery of Oedipus, correlated with 
the other Greek achievements to knit 
together the humanities, the folk epic, 
lyric poetry, drama, and the philosophies 
of the Greek period, and served as the 
conclusion to our study of literature. We 
used the Harvest edition of Oecdipus, 
translated by Dudley Fitts. The twelve 
films and the literary selections by Plato, 
Aristotle, Homer, and Sophocles cover 
closely the school year up to Christmas 
vacation. In addition, the students read 
from their textbook Greek lyric poetry. 
During the last week before Christmas 
vacation and the two weeks before the 
semester examinations, we studied the 
Romans, including The Aeneid, and the 
Roman poets, Horace and Catullus, and 
the historians, Plutarch and Livy. A film- 
strip on Roman architecture introduced 
the two-week unit. The last two weeks 
before the end of the semester were 
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devoted to the works of St. Augustine, 
related in retrospect to Plato and to early 
Christianity, and to Petrarch and the 
Italian sonnet. The semester concluded 
with a lecture about and the recom- 
mended reading of Machiavelli’s The 
Prince. 

The second semester dealt with the 
Western humanities from the Middle 
Ages up through the Twentieth Century. 
The first three weeks opened with the 
Encyclopedia Britannica films, “Art and 
Architecture,” and the reading of and 
lectures on The Inferno. The Inferno was 
correlated with the spiritual world of 
Plato and coupled with the Roman world 
of Virgil. We used the Mentor classic 
edition of The Inferno, with translation 
and notes by John Ciardi. The last week 
of this period considered Cervantes and 
Don Quixote. Supplementing the week 
on Spanish literature was a study of 
coplas and ballads of early Spanish litera- 
ture, as well as examples of modern real- 
ism by Ibafiez and Baroja—the latter, all 
from the textbook. These Spanish selec- 
tions helped to project the class into the 
reading of Ernest Hemingway at the 
end of the course. 


Authors Compared 


The last two weeks of the first six- 
week period were devoted to German 
literature with the reading of Goethe’s 
Faust, Part I. Here the lecturer pointed 
out the break from classicism and the 
return to national literature, and empha- 
sized the German Romantics. He also 
discussed Goethe as the “complete man,” 
comparing him to Dante and Aristotle. 

The second six-week period included 
two weeks of French literature, one of 
Hebrew literature, one of Oriental litera- 
ture, and culminated with two weeks of 
Scandinavian literature, using An Enemy 
of the People as the complete work to be 
studied. In the French period the in- 
structor called attention to the French 
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epic, The Song of Roland, comparing it 
to The Iliad, Beowulf, and The Aeneid. 
Aucassin and Nicolette, with its combi- 
nation of prose and poetry is noted; and 
the following Frenchmen, with their ac- 
cepted associations, were woven into the 
humanities course: Montaigne and the 
essay, Rousseau and Romanticism, and 
Pascal and modern science. The two 
films that complement the French period 
were Cyrano de Bergerac (with Jose 
Ferrer) and Les Misérables (with Charles 
Laughton). The Rostand play is an ex- 
cellent vehicle for portraying French ro- 
manticism, whereas the Hugo novel can 
be used as a study in pathos. Moliére’s 
comedy, The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self, demonstrated the medium of com- 
edy to present serious truths in addition 
to—and on a different level from—the 
comic actions and dialogue. 


During the weeks on Hebrew and Ori- 
ental literature, we brought in guest lec- 
turers. The material read included 
Hebrew lyric poetry from the Old Testa- 
ment and recent and contemporary He- 
brew works and philosophy. In discussing 
Oriental literature, we called attention 
to Li Po and Chinese poetry and its effect 
upon modern American poetry. In Japa- 
nese poetry the emphasis was upon the 
tanka and haiku forms. (We invited a 
Hebrew scholar and a native Chinese 
college graduate to give these lectures. 
These two individuals made the differ- 
ence between a stimulating presentation 
and a merely competent series of 
lectures.) _ ae a oan 

‘The next. two weeks—the last-in the 
second six-week: period—concentrated.on 
contemporary -drama. ‘The: presentation 
developed the conventions of the theater 
from Sophocles to the present day. The 
relationship of the theater as entertain- 
ment to the theater as an elevating and 
edifying moral force was discussed. Two 
weeks were devoted to Ibsen’s An Enemy 
of the People. 
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Two Contemporary Works 


In attempting to bring the humanities 
up to the present day, a place was re- 
served for two twentieth-century writ- 
ers, Faulkner and Hemingway. That we 
had only the one week devoted to them 
indicates the course’s predisposition with 
the past. However, a partial explanation 
is that the majority of the humanities 
films deal with the past. We read The 
Old Man and the Sea and Faulkner’s 
The Bear. The week opened with a cut 
version of a film of Faulkner’s Intruder in 
the Dust to acquaint the students with 
the novelist’s setting, Yoknapatawpha 
County, his characters, and his point of 
view of the young boy, and also, the 
technique of the film drama. The dis- 
cussion of The Old Man and the Sea 
called attention to and identified the 
Hemingway techniques of monosyllabic 
diction and his concern for finding uni- 
versal truth in elemental situations. Giv- 
ing additional time to modern writers 
will probably be one of the first items of 
discussion in revising the syllabus. 

Having started with the simple plot of 
Antigone at the beginning of the school 
year, we ended the course with a study 
of the complicated plot of Hamlet. The 
four Encyclopedia Britannica films on 
Hamlet provided the springboard. Sup- 
plementing the films and the reading with 
soliloquies, as. interpreted by Maurice 
Evans, John Barrymore, John Gielgud, 
and Laurence Olivier, we felt that Hamlet 
was a satisfactory climax to the school 
year. Se 

Besides producing.a new course for 
high school seniors, the formulation and 
evaluation of new material helped to 
make all of the English’ teachers con- 
scious of the aims, materials, and objec- 
tives of all the courses in the curriculum. 
The need for complete works in the 
humanities course in the twelfth grade 
stimulated an interest in complete works 
in the eleventh-grade English literature 
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course and in the tenth-grade American 
literature course. The use of good films 
in the senior year stimulated other teach- 
ers’ interest in such films for the junior 
and sophomore years. The provision for 
making grants available for summer study 
on course outlines encouraged the teach- 
ers to make new efforts to investigate 
new procedures and to discuss and plan 
better, more modern, and more efficient 
English courses for the students. 

Too, by creating an awareness in the 
department that teaching English can be 
dynamic rather than static, we believe 
that the projection of the humanities 
through mass media has made both high 
school students and faculty members 
aware that communication and the hu- 
manities are daily experiences in their 
lives. ‘Whether the image of the English 
teacher painstakingly explaining irrele- 
vant, esoteric details is valid or not, cer- 
tainly in a world where the screen and 
the amplifier play such a prominent role, 
a teacher of communication who ignores 
the prevailing media is due to be ignored 
himself. Modern civilization is emerging 
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from a world that has been dominated 
by the printing press since the fifteenth 
century. Certainly if a classicist like 
Mortimer Adler can employ screen ani- 
mation—moving figures on Greek vases 
—in describing Aristotle’s Ethics, the 
reading-discussion approach in high 
school English courses may well be in 
eclipse. 


The use of screen education and team 
teaching also aids in making the whole 
school population conscious of teaching 
communication. Administrators must 
concentrate on scheduling classes in new 
ways; the audio-visual department must 
screen and plan the showing of new 
films; new uses for school facilities must 
be explored. The final effect is that more 
members of the faculty become conscious 
of the vitality of teaching in the twenti- 
eth century. It also brings the English 
teacher out of an academic seclusion to 
take an active and dynamic role in ful- 
filling his responsibility in communicat- 
ing to the students the experiences of 
their two-thousand-year-old-heritage. 


The Speech Association of America 


and the Teaching of Speech 
(Continued from page 650) 


supply of properly qualified speech 
teachers will be available in the years 
ahead. 


(6) By continuing its present efforts 
to define more clearly the discipline of 


speech and to articulate our program to 
our own membership, to our sister disci- 
plines, to educational administrators, and 
to the public. Only in this manner can 
we secure proper recognition for speech 
education in our total social milieu. 


Humanities: The Impact on 


Our School 


Neal A. Wiggin 


Four humanities courses revitalized the curriculum, faculty, and students of 
Winnacunnet High School, Hampton, New Hampshire. Mr. Wiggin was a John 
Hay Fellow at Harvard University in 1961-62. 


PUTNIK OCCASIONED a pedagogical rev- 
S olution in mathematics and the sci- 
ences and, as sometimes happens with a 
revolution, this one became uni-direc- 
tional. Extreme acceleration, one might 
almost say panic, produced a cascade of 
material, all of which was science-mathe- 
matics oriented. Lost in the shuffle were 
the humanities. We forgot the warnings 
that all great thinkers for thousands of 
years have given us: men gain knowledge 
faster than they gain understanding of 
how to use that knowledge. It was won- 
derful that we developed atomic power, 
but it was terrible that men first used it 
to destroy one another. Longfellow told 
us, “Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts / Given to redeem the 
human mind from error / There were no 
need of arsenals nor forts.” 

As a reaction to the helter-skelter move 
to upgrade and/or accelerate mathemat- 
ics and science programs there emerged 
a group concerned with improving the 
curriculum offerings in the humanities. 
The John Hay Fellows Program, under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Keller and 
Bernard Miller, has spread the gospel of 
the humanities across the nation. Out of 
the program have emerged teachers with 
“recharged batteries” and a zeal for pro- 
moting human understanding. 

Winnacunnet High School in Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire, is a testimonial to 
the John Hay Program. Here we have 
three formally-organized humanities 
courses and a humanities “spill over” into 


other classes, as well as a club whose sole 
function is to participate in intellectual 
activities in the humanities. 

The first course, called ‘Nineteenth 
Century Thought and Literature,” was 
begun in 1962-1963. Using philosophy as 
a framework, the course includes major 
developments in the history of ideas since 
the French Revolution. It begins with 
the philosophers whose ideas were preva- 
lent in 1789. It shows how Locke’s mate- 
rialism and Rousseau’s romanticism 
affected the art, literature, and music of 
the time. It moves on through Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, Marx and Engels, 
and Nietzsche, developing all along the 
way the idea that nothing exists in a 
vacuum and that many areas of knowl- 
edge are related. In addition, Darwin 
and Freud are studied as the genesis of 
subsequent movements in art, music, and 
literature. 


Team Teaching 


The course is a team-teacher effort, 
handled mostly in what we call the guest- 
teacher arrangement. One teacher co- 
ordinates the instruction, and various 
other members of the staff participate in 
units for which they are especially quali- 
fied. Obviously, the art teacher focuses 
on art, the music teacher deals with 
music, and so on. Each student is required 
to write for the year a long paper which 
must show some relationship between 
two or more fields of study. His first 
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draft is read by three or four other stu- 
dents who offer a critique to help the 
writer do a better job. The paper is then 
revised and turned in for evaluation. 
Some excellent results have been attained. 
For example, one student wrote on im- 
pressionism in Dickens’ Bleak House, ar- 
guing that Dickens’ literary method was 
akin to the painting technique of the im- 
pressionists. With her written work she 
presented a painting of a scene in Bleak 
House, which she had done in the im- 
pressionist sty le. At present, one student 
is developing a musical score and a dra- 
matic script for Brontés Wuthering 
Heights. We believe that this kind of 
activity shows great promise for promot- 
ing a more thorough understanding of 
our cultural heritage. 

Begun last year, also, was our humani- 
ties course for eleventh-grade students: 
“American Civilization.” This course sat- 
isfies the state requirements for one year 
of American history and one year of 
English. A selected group meets daily for 
two successive 50-minute periods. The 
instruction is divided between two teach- 
ers, Mr. Stillman Hobbs in history and 
the writer in English. More than history 
and English are taught, however. The 
content includes the social, political, eco- 
nomical, esthetic, and intellectual devel- 
opments in American history since colo- 
nial times. Guest lecturers are used in 
this program also, as is the seminar paper. 
This expository paper requires the stu- 
dent to make a thorough study of one 
American author and naturally requires 
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the student to read and write literary 
criticism. 

A third humanities course, begun in 
September, 1963, deals with the twenti- 
eth century. Written and taught by Miss 
Mary Carew, the course presents units in 
philosophy, education, minority groups, 
and twentieth-century authors. A layman 
visiting the class might well be shocked 
at the caliber of thinking which he en- 
counters. The scope and depth of the 
discussion are amazing. The students have 
found that it is fun to think. As a result, 
their writing has considerably improved; 
they are aware that there is a great differ- 
ence between “having to say something” 
and “having something to say.” 


Though these specific topics are lim- 
ited largely to these three courses, a great 
deal of this kind of instruction has spilled 
over into other classrooms. Of particular 
interest are those classes of average and 
less capable students who are also partici- 
pating in a kind of cultural revival. In 
addition, one teacher remarked that the 
caliber of discussions in the faculty room 
has so improved in the past two years 
that one would think we had a new 
faculty instead of a new curriculum. An 
experienced teacher, new to the system, 
noted that nowhere else had. she heard 
such. stimulating conversation. as in our 
faculty room. 


Technological developments have im- 
proved human understanding. We look 
to the humanities to improve the under: 
standing: of human beings. nes 


A Report on Project English 


Robert C. Slack 


A conference was held in May for the leaders of Project English and Project 
Social Studies Centers. This statement summarizes the Project English Center 
reports. Mr. Slack teaches English at Carnegie Institute of Technology and is 
Head of the Department of Humanities and Director of the English Curriculum 


Study Center there. 


HE QUESTION “What is Project English 
Si isducitio® has been appearing fre- 
quently at all levels of the profession. In 
the spring of 1962, the first three Cur- 
riculum Study Centers sponsored by the 
Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare were 
established. By now nine more Centers 
have been added to the list, each with a 
different concern (though at first glance 
some of them may appear to overlap the 
territory of others). A broad picture of 
the activities and plans of these twelve 
Centers has been almost impossible to 
obtain until quite recently. There are 
understandable reasons for this. Some 
Centers have been too busy setting up 
shop and getting their programs under 
way to pause and give outside inquirers 
a comprehensive picture of their activi- 
ties. Others wrote into their original con- 
tracts the condition that they would not 
release their materials until these had been 
tried in the classroom, revised, and then 
justified by a comprehensive testing 
program. j 

In early May, 1964, a general confer- 
ence of the first eleven Centers was held 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. For 
the first time it was possible to hear re- 
ports on the activities of every Project 
English Center. The pattern which 
emerged was both varied and compre- 
hensive. 


K through Twelve 


Two Centers have concerned them- 


selves with the whole range of the public 
school curriculum — one located at the 
University of Nebraska and the other at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

‘The Nebraska Center, one of the first 
established under Project English, orig- 
inally proposed to make composition the 
center of its interest. It has, however, 
developed several pathways to composi- 
tion and thus has employed a different 
focus of emphasis in the three large divi- 
sions of the overall curriculum. In the 
elementary school the focus is on chil- 
dren’s literature of a high order, in the 
junior high school the emphasis moves 
toward language study, and in the senior 
high school special attention is given to 
rhetorical studies. All of these studies 
channel into the overall aim of develop- 
ing the students’ compositional skills. This 
Center also proposes to give attention to 
the freshman year of college. The operat- 
ing personnel of the Nebraska Center 
constitute a large complex, involving Ne- 
braska teachers, Nebraska University pro- 
fessors, and prominent consultants from 
the country in general. The activities of 
the Center are supported not only by 
Project English funds, but also by the 
Woods Charitable Fund and the Hill 
Family Foundation. The Center has been 
prolific in the production of curricular 
materials—over 5,000 pages of such mate- 
rials, which are being used, partly or 
wholly, in over fifty Nebraska school 
systems. 


The other Center with a broad area of 
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concern is the Wisconsin English-Lan- 
guage-Arts Curriculum Project, spon- 
sored jointly by the University of 
Wisconsin and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. This Center is direct- 
ing a significant portion of its effort into 
establishing a mechanism for making cur- 
ricular plans and materials (K through 
12) available to every teacher in the state. 
In addition to designing plans which may 
result in the recommendation of a state- 
wide curriculum, the personnel of this 
project are busy visiting schools and fac- 
ulties, conducting conferences on various 
areas of the English-arts program, and 
preparing educational bulletins for state- 
wide distribution. 


The Elementary School 


Two Centers are preparing materials 
for use in the elementary school. One of 
these is located at the University of 
Georgia. The Georgia Center is develop- 
ing curriculum materials related to writ- 
ten composition in the elementary school. 
Its first task has been the identification of 
concepts from several disciplines—such as 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
linguistics—which may be used in con- 
nection with composition for the elemen- 
tary school children. This Center is also 
analyzing, and planning to incorporate 
into its program, certain creative aspects 
of language. This is a recently established 
Center, in the early stages of its operation. 

A quite different concern with the 
needs of the elementary school is being 
undertaken by the Columbia University 
Center. Actually, though its work is 
intended to be useful for early elemen- 
tary school children from a wide range of 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds, this 
Center is developing a program not strict- 
ly limited to the public school curricu- 
lum. The aim of the Columbia Center is 
to develop materials for teaching English 
as a second language. The very nature 
of this aim widens its horizons to the 
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international scene. The materials de- 
veloped here will be used not only in 
New York City, in New Mexico, in 
Mississippi—but also in Nigeria, Ethiopia, 
New Guinea, Peru, and other test centers 
throughout the world. 

The TESL Project (as the Columbia 
project, Teaching English as a Second 
Language, is widely known) has chosen 
as its guiding principle to focus upon 
the newly developed curricula. Their 
problems are particularly knotty, and 
some indication of them is instructive to 
persons whose main professional concern 
is the teaching of English. 

A major problem for evaluators is that 
the subject-matter planners are unable 
(or unwilling )to define the goals of the 
new curricula in behavioral terms. That 
is, they do not (or are not able to) tell 
the evaluators specifically how a student 
who has been “taught” a novel or a 
poem behaves in a way different from 
that of a student who has not been so 
“taught.” Perhaps it is not possible to 
state this in behavioral terms; but whether 
it is or not, it is clear that the evaluators 
are put into a disadvantageous position if 
statements of goals are not made in terms 
that they can measure. 

The evaluators also found that the 
establishment of control groups brought 
on many problems. In theory, the match- 
ing of a group of students who take the 
“traditional” English course with the 
group taking the newly developed course 
should give evidence about the compa- 
rable effectiveness of the two courses. 
But in actual practice, the “traditional” 
English course defies definition; it might 
be or become anything. Teachers of such 
courses are quickly influenced by ideas 
and practices of the new curriculum 
(which they are sure to hear of as soon 
as an experimental course is offered), and 
consequently they tend to alter their 
own courses in the new direction. Thus 
the reason for establishing a control 
group is seriously vitiated. 


A REPORT ONVRROJECT ENGLISH 


Undoubtedly, evaluators have severe 
handicaps in the context of Project Eng- 
lish. They have the very real problem of 
establishing full rapport with the subject- 
matter people who tend to distrust their 
method of procedure. But they have not 
given up hope that they can bring some 
revealing measurements to bear on the 
program. They see possibilities for mean- 
ingful “clinical” studies of a small group 
of students; they still suspect that they 
can pinpoint language as an act of com- 
munication. A great deal of its program 
is oral. Statements are made which call 
upon the student to perform an action. 
The following instance was cited at the 
Carnegie Conference: The instructor 
says: “My cigarette lighter is in my right 
jacket pocket; get it for me, please.” The 
student shows his understanding of the 
statement by doing as he is requested. 

This Center, of course, is engaged in 
developing many approaches to its aim. 
It intends to complete 100 lesson units 
during the summer of 1964, as well as 
playlets, reading materials, recordings, 
and ancillary materials for composition. 
These materials will be tried in the vari- 
ous world-wide test centers. 


The Junior High School 


The curriculum of the junior high 
school (grades 7 through 9) is the area 
of concern of two of the Centers—one 
at the University of Florida and one at 
Hunter College. Their aims, however, are 
quite dissimilar. The Florida Center is 
studying the comparative effectiveness 
of three different English curricula de- 
signed for the junior high school. The 
first curriculum is organized according 
to the logic of the subject; that is, it is 
divided into blocks of content—into units 
in linguistics, written composition, and 
literature. The second curriculum is lit- 
erature-centered and organized into the- 
matic units; in this curriculum, language 
study and writing are generally related 
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to the literature. The third curriculum is 
a spiral approach, based on certain cogni- 
tive processes which seem related to the 
study of language and literature. For all 
three curricula, the seventh-grade courses 
are now planned in detail and will be 
tried in classrooms beginning in the fall 
of 1964. Since a comparative evaluation 
of the three curricula is an essential goal, 
it is necessary that the Florida Center 
develop and conduct a comprehensive 
testing program; one test already devel- 
oped is concerned with the ability to read 
poetry. 

The Center at Hunter College has 
chosen to develop an English program 
for a special group of junior high school 
students — those whose achievement in 
English is hampered by environmental 
and educational disadvantage. Such chil- 
dren do not identify with the reading 
materials usually provided them. They 
require reading which, on a high interest 
level, deals with the kind of problem and 
environment with which they are famil- 
iar. The Hunter Center has begun to 
select and to create appropriate readings 
and is giving considerable attention to 
related audio-visual aids; it has ordered 
the seventh-grade materials into curricu- 
lum units, and will proceed to do the 
same for the other grade levels. The 
Center has found also that teachers bene- 
fit from guidance in the use of these 
materials, and it is producing a number of 
handbooks and video tapes for their use. 


The Junior-Senior High School 


The greatest number of the Centers 
have concerned themselves with the full 
span of the high school years (grades 7 
through 12). Four universities house 
these centers: the University of Oregon, 
the University of Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern University, and Indiana University. 

The Oregon Center is preparing a se- 
quential curriculum in language, litera- 
ture, composition, and speech that will be 
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usable for 85°% of the high school stu- 
dents. The assumption here is that, with 
different expectations at different ability 
levels and with some adjustment of con- 
tent, essentially the same program can 
serve the needs of all students except 
small groups at the extremes of the 
spectrum. 

Two grades of the curriculum are 
being planned each year, and in summer 
institutes pilot teachers of the corre- 
sponding grade levels are being prepared 
to introduce the courses in seven co- 
operating school systems. The language 
program consists mainly of transforma- 
tional grammar, plus supplementary 
study of social levels in language, the his- 
story of language, and similar materials. 
The literature program is built around 
the three concepts of Subject, Form, and 
Point of View. The rhetoric curriculum 
contains assignments in both writing and 
speaking, with provision for special train- 
ing in speech in the eleventh grade. The 
Center plans to build a testing program 
to evaluate the curriculum. 

The Minnesota Center is developing a 
curriculum for the junior-senior high 
school which uses language study as its 
focal point. Specifically, the Center is 
developing a series of language-centered 
units and study guides which will supply 
a core of continuity for the high school 
English program. Fourteen such units 
were used by cooperating schools during 
the 1963-64 school year; a total of 41 
units is projected. Selected high-school 
teachers are paid to attend summer pro- 
grams during which they take courses 
and write drafts of units. The Center is 
looking forward to the next stage of the 
project in which data will be analyzed. 
The final stage will concern the publica- 
tion of materials and the dissemination of 
research results. 

The Northwestern Center has done 
some special studies on composition in 
the high school—particularly in the junior 
high school. There has been special inter- 
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est in informal writing (essays concerned 
with personal experience) and with the 
writing of narrative. A thesaurus of suc- 
cessful poetic images arranged topically 
has been begun. The Center has begun 
work also on exercises dealing with the 
process of writing and on a set of essays 
on the problems of composition. 

The fourth Center working with the 
junior-senior high school curriculum is 
that at Indiana University. This Center 
is developing three English programs— 
one for the slow learner, one for the 
average student, and one for the academ- 
ically talented. At the outset, of course, 
it has had to establish criteria for group- 
ing students by ability. The Center has 
apportioned the curriculum building to 
three committees, each developing mate- 
rials suitable for the appropriate ability 
level. Over fifty pilot schools will test the 
trial programs for a period of three years. 
It is planned that the final courses of 
study will be printed by the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
distributed to all junior and senior high 
school teachers of English in the state. 
The Indiana Center is engaging also in 
two other activities, sponsored by private 
foundations. It is developing a journalism 
course of study under the auspices of 
The Newspaper Fund of The Wall Street 
Journal, Also, it is developing elective 
courses in speech and drama under a 
grant from the Cummins Engine Founda- 
tion. Future plans call for workshops 
and in-service training programs which 
will be widely available to teachers of 
English in Indiana. 


The Senior High School 


The curriculum most limited in scope 
is that being developed by the Center at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology: a 
cumulative and sequential English cur- 
riculum for able college-bound students 
in senior high school (grades 10 through 
12), The Carnegie Center has built a core 
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literature program which stresses World, 
American, and English literature in the 
three years; a second movement in the 
literature program proceeds from a study 
of characterization and certain universal 
themes (10th grade), through the relation 
of the literature to the culture that pro- 
duced it (11th grade), to a concern with 
literary genres and forms (12th grade). 
The composition program is, for the most 
part, closely related to the literature. 
Language study—centered on structure 
the first year, on semantics the second, 
and on rhetoric and the history of Eng- 
lish the third—is undertaken in three- to 
six-day units of work strategically spaced 
throughout the school years. 

The entire program has been planned 
cooperatively by the staff at the Center 
(four professors of English at Carnegie 
Tech) and by teachers from seven Pitts- 
burgh area high schools. It has been 
taught in pilot sections in the cooperating 
schools, and will be undergoing revision 
during the third Summer Planning Ses- 
sion (1964). After this revision and an- 
other year of teaching the program, the 
Carnegie Center will be in a position to 
release its materials to interested schools. 

The Carnegie Center is designing a 
testing program which has a double ob- 
jective. Using some standardized tests 
and some newly devised tests, the Center 
is seeking to measure the effectiveness of 
the experimental curriculum as compared 
to that of the standard courses given in 
the cooperating schools. In developing 
new tests the Center has the further aim 
of coming closer than available tests do 
to measuring subtle skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and apprehending the nature of the 
language—all of which constitute the sub- 
ject “English.” 


Evaluation 


At the Carnegie Tech Conference 
while the subject-matter persons from 
the several Centers were reporting to one 
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another on curriculum concerns, the psy- 
chometricians met separately to consider 
problems they face in evaluating and 
measure certain key aspects of the new 
curricula they feel that close observation 
of teacher-student relationships may pro- 
duce profitable perceptions. 


Conclusion 


It is clear, certainly, that Project Eng- 
lish is producing; that it is actively de- 
veloping materials for all the years of the 
school program. Every grade level is re- 
ceiving careful attention from at least 
four Curriculum Study Centers; the 
junior high school years—sometimes re- 
ferred to as the educational no man’s 
land—are of concern to eight of the 
eleven Centers. The range of the devel- 
opmental work is broad also, spanning 
all the main areas within the subject of 
English. Language study and composi- 
tion are the areas of prime interest; these 
two appear prominently in the programs 
of eight Centers each. The development 
of programs in literature is of major im- 
portance in seven of the Centers. 

Project English promises to be an effec- 
tive force in the development and train- 
ing of English teachers. Every Center has 
built into its functional operating proce- 
dure a reciprocally beneficial process 
whereby public school teachers are not 
only receiving specialized higher educa- 
tion but are also contributing to the de- 
velopmental work. Through these co- 
operative endeavors, large segments of 
the teaching profession are growing in 
stature and competence, and their influ- 
ence is bound to be felt in the thousands 
of schools that they represent. Moreover, 
built into the plans of many of the Cen- 
ters is the establishment of some mech- 
anism whereby such teachers, through 
conferences, demonstrations, in-service 
training, and the like, will meet with and 
influence a much broader proportion of 
the profession. In addition to direct per- 
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sonal influence, of course, the distribu- 
tion of curriculum materials by the 
Centers is bound to have an enormous 
influence upon education in the United 
States, whether these materials are wholly 
or partly used, or whether they serve 
only to arouse thoughtful discussion 
amongst teachers who reject them. 
Indeed a new Center, established in 
June, since the May Conference, is de- 
voting its central effort to the preparation 
of secondary school English teachers. 
Located at the University of Illinois, this 
Center represents a state-wide effort of 
twenty colleges and universities to bring 
about improvements in their programs 
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for preparing teachers. Both undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs will receive 
their attention, as well as programs for 
upgrading teachers presently employed. 

If every Center were really to succeed 
in bringing its hopeful plans to a wise 
and just fruition, Project English could 
lead us into the Promised Land. Assured- 
ly, we will have to settle for less than 
this. However, to judge from the content 
and the tone of the eleven reports given 
last May, we may not have to settle for 
a whole lot less. The people of the United 
States are getting more for their money 
than they might reasonably have counted 
on. 


Relations Between Speech and English 
(Continued from page 653) 


and assign objectives to each that can 
match the magnitude of the task of edu- 
cating all the youth of our diversified 
population. Such a plan would certainly 
bring English and speech under one tent. 

The educational pendulum is swinging 
far in the direction of specialization. I 
am convinced it will rapidly move back 


to center, not because of anything the 
scholars and the educators may say, but 
because of the growing pressure from a 
society that is demanding a more realistic 
education for the masses of its youth, in- 
cluding that growing army of dropouts 
who have looked at the offerings of the 
high school and found them wanting. 


The Role of Discovery in Teaching Literature 


Lois M. Claus 


Mishawaka High School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


After ten years of teaching I have come 
to believe that the most significant learn- 
ing comes through discovery. Discovery 
—Jerome Bruner calls it effective surprise, 
the hallmark of a creative enterprise. 
Melville celebrated it as the shock of rec- 
ognition. It comes when the student sees 
for himself the irony in a piece of litera- 
ture, the symbolism, metaphor, the recur- 
ring theme. It is its own reward for study. 

In Science and Human Values, Bro- 
nowski has expressed it as follows: 

‘The poem or the discovery exists in two 
moments of vision—the moment of ap- 
preciation as much as that of creation; 
for the appreciator must see the move- 
ment, wake to the echo which was 
started in the creation of the work. In 
the movement of appreciation we live 
again the moment when the creator saw 
and held the hidden likeness. When a 
simile takes us aback and persuades us 
together ... we do not merely nod over 
someone else’s work. We re-enact the 
creative act and we ourselves make the 
discovery again.” 

How can such discovery be encour- 
aged? Most high school teachers agree 
that pupils will not ordinarily think for 
themselves. They develop rote abilities 
and depend upon being tested only on 
these. The best of them have learned to 
conform to what the teacher expects. 

By its very nature, the classroom situ- 
ation rewards conformity. The approval 
of the teacher and the avoidance of fail- 
ure are strong motivations to give the 
right answer, perhaps at the expense of 
creative thinking. 

Rote learning has been a subject of 


4erome S. Bruner, On Knowing, Essays for the 
Left Hand (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1963), pp. 18-20. 

J. Bronowski, Science and Human Values (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1956), p. 31. 


controversy for decades in American 
education. Lincoln Steffens recalls in his 
Autobiography that he was asked, in 
school, to pay too much attention to 
learning what was known and too little 
to finding out about what was not 
known. 


One scholar and teacher who _ has 
given no little thought to this dilemma is 
Dr. Robert Christin of the University of 
Notre Dame. In his class on Teaching 
Literature I was led to some of the con- 
clusions suggested here. He introduced 
us to Bruner’s On Knowing and Bronow- 
ski’s Science and Human Values, and to- 
gether we sought a way to approach 
learning as a task of discovering some- 
thing rather than “learning about” it. 


The starting premise is that in teaching 
literature we must direct students what 
to look for in their reading. To appreci- 
ate fully a short story, for instance, they 
need to be aware of structure, particular- 
ly setting, plot, crisis, climax and reso- 
lution, and such subtle literary techniques 
as symbolism, irony, and metaphor. Stu- 
dents should be able to distinguish be- 
tween theme and moral, between 
summary and characterization. 


Assuming that these are the most im- 
portant elements of the short story, I 
try to lead the class into discussion of 
them in relation to every story assigned. 
Usually I have to give a few clues before 
the students find the symbolism. Often 
one example of irony will lead to the 
discovery of another. I hesitate to say 
ever that someone’s example is wrong, 
however remote it may seem to me! 
Now, still assuming that these are the 
most important elements, why do we 


* Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1931). 
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test on the age of the heroine’s son, the 
name of the old doctor, and the number 
of cans on the grocery shelf? Of course 
we should ask instead about plot struc- 
ture, symbolism and the like, but not in 
an effort to get back verbatim the answers 
so carefully drawn out in class discus- 
sion. If the students have really learned 
their lesson, they should be able to 
apply what they have studied. Not only 
should they know what a crisis is, but 
they should be able to find it in a new 
story, one never discussed in class. 

I recently gave an unorthodox, 
thought-provoking unit test to an above- 
average ninth grade class, and this is 
what happened: As I reminded them of 
the forthcoming test, I assigned Walter 
Havighurst’s “The Long Winter” from 
the anthology we were using: “Read it 
carefully; it will be included on the test.” 
The next day I directed students to 
answer four questions, all in relation to 
“The Long Winter”: 


1. Explain the importance of the setting. 

2. Discuss the characterization and the 

motivation of Ralph McKeever. 

3. Tell the crisis and the resolution of 

the story. 

4, Give two examples of symbolism. 
The class looked shocked. The general 
feeling seemed to be that they had re- 
viewed the whole unit for nothing. Some 
were distressed that they had not spent 
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more time on that one story. Many 
looked at mé like wounded deer, but 
they wrote busily all period. 

Then came the grading. The majority 
had written all around the questions, 
telling the story, defining the terms, and 
grasping at straw symbols. Of the 30 
pupils in the class, only two had an- 
swered all four questions perceptively 
and well. I saw one of those two in 
the lunchroom shortly afterwards, and 
he asked if I had graded his paper. When 
I answered that he had received an A, 
he turned happily to his friend and said, 
“See, I told you I would.” I had had that 
boy in my class for five weeks, and that 
was his first A. 

The test needed much explaining when 
the papers were handed back. When I 
finally suggested that anyone who did 
poorly could try again on another story, 
I was besieged with takers. For the few 
who found the right crisis and the right 
symbols, taking this test was an ex- 
hilarating experience. For the others, de- 
termined as they were, the thrill of dis- 
covery may come next time—or the next. 
When the first shock of recognition 
comes—perhaps as an awareness that 
Heywood Broun’s “The Fifty-First Dra- 
gon” is about more than just killing 
dragons—when that moment comes, the 
learner will surely have come to love 
literature. And what more could we ask? 


The Door Must Open 


(Continued from page 670) 


that contemporary writers become more 
than names on quizzes on student news- 
paper reading. The Poorhouse Fair is not 
the only appropriate novel. Others in- 
clude John Fowles’ The Collector, Jo- 
seph Heller’s Catch-22, Bernard Mala- 
mud’s The Natural and The Assistant, 
Mary McCarthy’s The Groves of Acad- 
eme, Philip Roth’s Letting Go and Good- 
bye, Columbus, as well as Updike’s The 
Centaur and Pigeon Feathers. Obviously, 
all of these are not suitable for use in all 


classrooms. Different communities, by 
their very nature, necessitate different 
approaches. Yet, at the very least, these 
novels can be read and discussed in liter- 
ary discussion clubs. There is too much 
good contemporary fiction for us to pass 
all of it off as temporary. We do neither 
students nor community a service by 
knowing that our students read current 
literature and then by refusing to com- 
ment, 


The Student-Centered Theme Series 
Linda Welshimer Wagner 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Countless composition teachers have 
heard the complaint, “But I didn’t know 
what you wanted” too often to be sym- 
pathetic. The issue is not, of course, 
knowing the personal preference of each 
teacher; it is rather knowing the stand- 
ards of good composition. Years of writ- 
ing lengthy comments on student papers 
—only to have errors re-appear over and 
over—have proved that the student makes 
little change in his writing habits until 
he realizes for himself what makes a 
good theme good. 


Most teachers believe that the stu- 
dents’ own papers are the best materials 
to use in developing their judgment, be- 
cause the students understand the sub- 
jects, references, tone, and attitude. Com- 
mon techniques of using student work 
—exchanging papers, reading sample 
themes, putting selected papers on re- 
serve—are, however, often disappointing. 
Material is inaccessible, students are em- 
barrassed or reticent to criticize, class 
time is inadequate, or discussion is un- 
satisfactory. Of the many methods being 
used in composition classes today, the 
only technique that works for me is what 
I call the “student-graded theme series.” 

This exercise does exactly what its 
name indicates—lets each student “grade” 
(comment on, suggest improvements for, 
and mark) a series of five themes which 
I have chosen from class work and 
mimeographed, double-spacing the pa- 
pers for adequate marking room. Each 
theme represents one grade (A, B, or F), 
as I have marked the papers. All are 
taken from the same assignment so that 
the same criteria apply, but each has 
a different subject or emphasis so that 
readers do not become bored. Some 
borderline cases (B or C? D or F?) 


should be included, as should those with 
representative errors. 

I keep an entire week free from other 
homework assignments, so that the stu- 
dents have that week (including some 
class time) to work on their copies of 
the papers. By devoting so much time 
to this assignment, I automatically im- 
press upon the class its importance and 
the need for taking time in making 
judgments. During this week, I spend at 
least two class periods on work relating 
to theme writing but do not discuss any 
of the themes they have. 

When the students have finished their 
grading, we spend another two days of 
class time letting the discuss each of 
the five themes. I add my comments 
only at the end of each session. Discus- 
sion usually becomes heated, and I often 
have to defend my position vociferously 
—but how wonderful to have a class 
that is interested in themes! 


In working with high school students, 
I have found that spending a week or 
longer on this assignment is amply justi- 
fied. The student-graded theme series 
permits the teacher to select the papers 
to be read so that each student has the 
same experience. I choose from recent 
student work so that the class will al- 
ways be interested. The student has 
ample time to read and study the papers 
on his own. He must think, because he 
is asked not only to grade and comment 
on each paper but also to mark it 
throughout. The follow-up class discus- 
sion in effect “grades” his grading. It 
points out—pleasantly—where his think- 
ing has gone astray. Incidentally, students 
who never contribute to discussion will 
participate in this one; they are both 
well-prepared and interested. The teacher 
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must allow argument, allow the students 
to criticize his grade, when he reveals 
at the end of the discussion period what 
his reactions are. Further, the students 
may be right! At any rate, they will 
be more confident when they write their 
next themes. And they will write better 
papers. 

The use of themes ranging from A to 
F in this first series permits discussion 
of common stylistic and grammatical 
errors. This first exercise thus provides 
a good review of all basic principles. It 
should never be assigned earlier than a 
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third of the way through the course— 
students must have had some work in 
composition, and some frustration as a 
result. Later in the year, a series of good 
papers—chiefly those rated A and B— 
can be studied in the same manner to 
illustrate subtler issues in writing—style, 
balance, contrast, metaphor. 

The student-graded theme series can 
also be used extensively in working with 
individual students. It is one interesting 
way to develop the talents of the very 
good writer who is seldom challenged in 
a routine composition class. 


A Checklist of Non-Qualifications 


Hans P. Guth 


Professor of English 
San Jose State College 


A professional journal for teachers of English recently listed among the quali- 
fications of one of its contributors the fact that he had “never taken a methods 
course.” If this precedent sets a trend, the files of a future placement bureau 
might look something like this: 

Candidate A 237: Knows nothing about linguistics and is proud of it. Still mad 
at Charles C. Fries for having published Webster’s Third International Dictionary. 
Used to snipe at Paul Roberts but got dizzy trying to keep up. 

Candidate A 149: Has been informed by the Swiss Educational authorities that 
the Swiss system of education is superior. Their cheese is also said to be very 
good. Massive non-study of the works of John Dewey was prerequisite for 
passing Ph.D. Orals. . 

Candidate A 182: Excellent negative qualifications. Failed to complete M.A. in 
English at Stanford University. Several unpublished poems, two unfinished novels. 
Wife has had two miscarriages. Has not taught for years. 

Candidate A 211: Despises composition. Vastly superior to vocational students, 
educationists, and the like. Guaranteed not to interfere with his lay reader’s 
grading of student themes. Knows how to spell archetype and myth. 

Candidate A 37: Compulsive non-joiner. Last year failed to join the NCTE, 
NEA, and the American Federation of Teachers. Makes an exception for the 
Modern Language Association, of whose journal he is an avid non-reader. 
Candidate A 203: Has never taken a methods course. List of other courses not 
taken will be furnished upon request. Inventory of books not read is also consid- 
erable. Good record of non-attendance at professional conferences. 

NOTE: Send for free list of non-candidates for non-teaching positions not 
presently available, 


Poetry: 


Denotation and Connotation 


D. Bruce Lockerbie 


Stony Brook School 
Stony Brook, Long Island, New York 


“Did the poet know he was saying all 
that in his poem?” Every teacher of 
poetry faces this question time after time. 
At first, it may appear to be a nuisance 
question, the kind of baiting a gold- 
bricker throws out just to send the class 
off on an irrelevant dispute. But far from 
being merely a trick question or a time- 
waster, it may be a student’s plea for 
security. He wants to know whether or 
not his understanding of the poem coin- 
cides with the poet’s. He wants to share 
the poet’s experience, and if the student 
is sincere, he has every right to expect a 
serious reply. 

The most satisfying answer I have 
found focuses upon denotation and con- 
notation, succinctly explained to the 
class: Denotation: the literal meaning, the 
dictionary definition of a word. Denota- 
tion may be subsumed under any larger 
body of knowledge; for example, the 
word mile is denotative of distance or 
measurement in all instances. Connota- 
tion: the figurative sense, the suggested 
application of a word. Connotation as- 
sumes the experience of the reader, either 
his actual or his imaginative experience. 
To return to the word mile, it will con- 
note an abundantly wide range of 
thoughts to most people. Athletes will 
think of time and fatigue; Long Island 
shoppers might think of Manhasset’s 
“Miracle Mile” of fashionable stores; 
readers of poetry may recall the final 
lines of Frost’s “Stopping by Woods.” 
On and on go the possibilities. 

The poet, unless he is a fraud, is aware 
of the denotation of every word in his 
poem. If he is seeking to be subtle, he 
may devise a verse the language of which 
is deliberately double-barrelled, possessing 


more than one definitive meaning. But 
usually an apparent straightforwardness 
will characterize the language of the 
poems students confront in schoolrooms. 

The poet is also aware of the connota- 
tive value of every word in his poem. But 
here the limits of his experience as a 
human being interpose. He knows only 
those connotations out of his own experi- 
ence. He cannot possibly reckon on the 
reactions his words may evoke from 
readers whose experiences go beyond his 
own. When this happens, when a reader 
applies the language of the poet to his 
own sense of life, he makes the poem his 
own. It no longer belongs to the poet 
alone. The poet no longer controls the 
meaning of his poem. Instead, one of sev- 
eral meanings has been taken up and 
claimed by the reader. 

What does this do to the poem? 
Frankly, it may spoil it. A young reader, 
because of his shallow understanding of 
life, may do damage to the poem’s larger 
meaning. However the same is true of 
the mature reader: a Ph.D. candidate, 
steeped in Freudian psychology, may just 
as easily distort the poet’s view of the 
world or of his poetic experience by mis- 
applying the language of the poem to 
the jargon of the Oedipus complex. 

This chance the poet, the teacher, the 
reader must take together. On the other 
hand, not to seek for a broader meaning, 
a deeper thrust into a poem, is to content 
one’s self with what is assumed to be the 
poet’s vision as an end in itself. Instead, 
teachers and students as readers together 
may investigate what each individual 
reader may contribute to give the poem 
significance and universality. 
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Riposte 





To THE Epiror: 

From my colleague, Professor Ellis (“The Computer and Character Analysis,” English 
Journal, October 1964), I stand to be instructed about the uses of a computer in word 
counts and parsing sentences. But when he concludes that Huck Finn is unconcerned 
with society because he does not talk about it much (in terms of “Groups,” “Status 
Connotations,” etc.), Professor Ellis shows, better than he realizes, the computer’s 
unsuitability for “character analysis.” This unsuitability may stem from the fact that 
the programmer seeks to fit phenomena into his own verbalized categories (“Huck 
does not even use the words ordinarily associated with society”). The creative artist, 
however, with a compound and amalgamation of words and ideas never seen or dreamed 
together before, gives birth to a hero such as never was, on land or sea. That may be 
why the computer did not recognize Huck Finn, the great, incisive, obsessive critic of 


American society. . 
ETER F. NEUMEYER 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


‘To tHE Eprror: 

It has been my impression that ancient and honorable principles of criticism require 
a reviewer to relate the author’s purposes to his book, to describe the book in a recog- 
nizable way, and to provide at least minimal documentation for damaging generaliza- 
tions. Perhaps it is a mere amenity of criticism that words between quotation marks 
should actually appear in the book under review, and that verbatim quotes should not 
be placed in misleading contexts. None of these practices is followed in Priscilla Tyler’s 
two-page review of Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading in the October 1964 issue 
of the English Journal. 

It will be news to readers of the Tyler review that the book contains a Preface which 
addresses the book explicitly to teachers, as well as to parents and other laymen; an 
Introduction which stresses basic and primary reading processes, discusses the contribu- 
tion that modern linguistic scholarship can make to the teaching of the skills of literacy, 
and cites eighteen important linguistic works as background; a first chapter, “A Preview 
and Guide to This Book,” which provides a fully explicit rationale; a second chapter 
which stresses the great importance of reading in our society and the extreme seriousness 
of our present reading problems as assessed by national leaders in education and reading; 
and the following remaining chapters: 3. The Child’s Language from Cradle to Kinder- 
garten; 4. Intonation: The Melodies of the Printed Page; 5. Sentence Patterns, Function 
Order, Word Groups; 6. Structure Words; 7. Word-Form Changes; 8. Spelling, Word 
Analysis, and Phonics; 9. The Import of Language and of Reading. 


Against this background, Tyler’s remark that the book is written in “chapter-long 
episodes” and “introduces children to the ‘excitement’ of language” is clearly a distortion. 
The book is not written in episodes, and is not addressed to children. Moreover, I do 
not at any point speak of the “excitement” of language. The statement that I regard 
reading as “just one minor adaptation” misrepresents the entire book. The problem of 
reading connected discourse which Tyler complains “we never come to grips” with, 
lies outside the clearly stated purposes of the book. Another Tyler complaint is that 
“we never get beyond reading the controlled sentences in the paradigms.” The book 
does not recommend reading controlled sentences; it presents a set of simple and under- 
standable kernel sentence patterns. The recommendation is that teachers and parents 
use the kernel patterns to help children generate similar sentences and move on to 
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greater sentence variety. That Tyler understands all this is suggested by her remark in 
another context that “The grammar formulations which Lefevre suggests may well be 
the best bridges to reading for the beginner.” Tyler also deplores the lack of a full 
linguistic account of “the complexity of language”; but, with its stress on basic reading 
instruction, the book is designed to give only “an essential minimum of information” for 
its purposes (p. viii). And if the linguistic approach is not consistent, as Tyler charges, 
she does not offer a shred of evidence. As for the charge that the author “makes only a 
general acknowledgment” of his linguistic debts, let the unbiased reader look at such 
pages as xii, xiv, and xxi in the Introduction, and the annotated entries for Fries in the 
Selected Bibliography, pp. 234-5. The book derives from the great tradition of modern 
linguistics; in its linguistic data it is of course “derivative,” as are all works in applied 
English linguistics. However, the application to teaching the skills of literacy, and to 
reading theory and methodology especially, is original. 

To mention only one of many disquotations, nowhere does this phrase appear: “the 
song of the printed word.” This invention distorts the whole point of the book’s 
emphasis on intonation: the sentence and the longer passage are treated as having 
“melody,” mot the word. It would be futile to attempt a detailed refutation of the many 
other inaccurate and misleading points in this review. Let the book speak. 


Cart A, LEFEVRE 
Chicago Teachers College North 


Using Newer Media to Teach English 


Patrick D. Hazard, Beaver College, Glenside, Pennsylvania, is directing a survey 
of the use of newer media in the teaching of English, under the sponsorship of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The purpose of the survey is to identify outstanding 
experiments and to publish the results. Anyone involved in such a study, from 
kindergarten through Graduate School, should write immediately to Dr. Hazard. 


NCTE 


COUNCILETTER 


Jarvis Bush 
Chairman of Secondary Section 


The sources of the publications of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
are almost as varied as the nature of the 
publications themselves. Many of the 
full-sized books, the more concise mono- 
graphs and research reports, and the help- 
ful and pertinent bulletins are done by 
individuals, either by commission or re- 
quest of the National Council, or inde- 
pendently. However, many Council 
members are not aware of the extent of 
the investigation and research work of 
the Council that is done by committees. 
The principle is that, although the re- 
searcher, probably the loneliest person 
in the profession, does work of primary 
motivational importance from which 
techniques can later be derived, most of 
the publications which will likely have 
immediate application in the classroom 
work of Council members had better be 
done by groups of knowledgeable teach- 
ers so that the widest range of experience 
possible can be brought to bear on a 
problem. 

This is particularly the case in respect 
to the Secondary Section of the Council. 
No fewer than fourteen publications of 
interest to Secondary Section members 
were in process during the past year, all 
of them the work of committees. 

Perhaps the major report, to appear 
later this winter, is the work of Dr. 
Marion Sheridan and her colleagues on 
the Committee to Cooperate with Teach- 


ing Film Custodians. The title of the 
volume is The Motion Picture and the 
Teaching of English. As the title suggests, 
the volume will review the educational 
uses of motion pictures in our English 
classrooms. 

The Committee on the Annotated Re- 
cording List, under the chairmanship of 
Morris Schreiber, has compiled a list of 
550 titles of recordings valuable to teach- 
ers and has written descriptive and evalu- 
ative comments for each of them. The 
list will be ready for distribution at the 
Cleveland convention. 

To complete the work of the Commit- 
tee on Literary Magazines, B. Jo Kinnick 
took a voluntary leave of absence from 
her teaching responsibilities in Oakland, 
California, last spring. The result is a 
manual describing the purpose and man- 
agement of school literary journals; it 
will appear next year. 

Although the nature of the report has 
not yet been entirely determined, Dr. 
John Muri and his associates on the Com- 
mittee on Recordings, with the coopera- 
tion of a number of authorities, is prepar- 
ing a recording of American dialects. 
The publication date is uncertain. 

Junior high school teacher members of 
the Secondary Section will be especially 
interested in the report of the Committee 
on English in Grades 7, 8 and 9, directed 
by Ruth Reeves. Early this fall the report 
was in the hands of readers, which could 
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indicate a mid-1965 publication date. 

What should be taught the gifted stu- 
dent seems to be a constant source of 
debate, indicating that not all of the 
answers have yet been identified. Many 
of the questions will be solved for numer- 
ous teachers by the portfolio prepared 
by Virginia Elliott and her associates on 
the Committee on English Programs for 
Superior Students. Here is another pub- 
lication to appear first at the Cleveland 
convention. 

The Committee for the Junior High 
School Booklist, directed by Charles B. 
Willard relaxed for a moment after its 
1963 supplement to Your Reading ap- 
peared, but only for a moment. Already 
in the planning stage is a revised edition 
of the reading guide for junior high 
school students, to appear probably late 
in 1965, and perhaps as a paperback. 

Marcus Konick and the members of 
the Committee on the Reading and Study 
of Drama in the High School prepared 
first a guide for workshops in the teach- 
ing of dramatic literature, which ap- 
peared as a supplement to Councilgrams 
early in 1963, The second part of the 
Committee’s work is the report of a sur- 
vey of the nature of instruction in dra- 
matic literature in the high schools. 
The report, recently completed, is in the 
process of editing and revision. 

Dorothy Petitt’s Committee on the 
Reading and Study of Poetry continues 
its work of some years’ standing—the 
preparation of articles of an analytical 
nature on specific poems for the use of 
classroom teachers. 

- Late in the spring of 1964, the office 
of NCTE was inundated by hundreds of 
file cards done by Brother Anthony 
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Frederick and his associates of the Com- 
mittee for the Bibliography of English 
Journal Articles. The result, to appear 
in January 1965, will be an invaluable 
annotated, cross-referenced bibliography. 

The work of the Committee on the 
Organization and Administration of High 
School Departments of English, under 
Charles B. Ruggless, continues. The re- 
sults of a questionnaire circulated in the 
spring of 1964 will be discussed at the 
Cleveland convention, with plans for a 
later publication to emanate from the 
survey. 

Three committees allied to the Second- 
ary Section were organized during the 
past year, and their work is just begin- 
ning. These are the Committee on Relat- 
ing Composition and Literature, Gene- 
vieve Shawl, Chairman; the Committee 
for a Portfolio of Articles on Language 
and Composition, Jerry Walker, Chair- 
man; and the Committee on Local, State, 
and National Affiliation, Jean Sisk and 
Lowell Boberg, Co-chairmen. The last 
issued an extensive questionnaire in the 
fall of 1964 and will discuss the first re- 
turns during the Cleveland convention. 
The others will explore the areas of their 
work during the convention. 

The work of these varied committees 
is extremely gratifying to the Chairman 
of the Secondary Section of NCTE, as 
they are and will be to the members of 
the section. When I consider that all 
chairmen and the members of their com- 
mittees are very busy people in their 
respective professional positions, I won- 
der that so very much of value has been 
accomplished. Their dedication and their 
self-sacrifice deserve the plaudits of all 
teachers of secondary school English. 


This World of English 


Edited by 


Anthony Tovatt and Ted DeVries 
Burris School, Ball State College 


THE ANCIENT RELATIONSHIP OF 
poetry and medicine is explored in a most 
fascinating and illuminating fashion in the 
July 1964 issue of MD, medical newsmaga- 
zine. 

“From earliest times, men have attributed 
magic powers both to poetry and to heal- 
ing.” Clay tablets of Mesopotamia, Egyptian 
papyri, and antiquated Grecian scrolls all 
record verses that “consecrated medicines 
and instruments, prepared the sick for treat- 
ment, and strengthened the physician in his 
task of healing.” Even today, medicine men 
and witch doctors in primitive societies still 
“combine the power of incantation with 
their magic and empiric remedies.” 

During the Middle Ages and throughout 
the Renaissance, physicians were required 
both to compose and memorize poems writ- 
ten in Latin. One famous medieval teaching 
poem, composed between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries, appeared in many lan- 
guages and some 300 printings, varying from 
362 to 3520 stanzas. Although it claimed no 
great literary merit, it was committed to 
memory by thousands of physicians (until 
the advent of printing). 

History has recorded noteworthy achieve- 
ments of a number of physician-poets. Al- 
though only incidentally physicians, John 
Keats, Oliver Goldsmith, Friedrich Schiller, 
Francis Thompson, and Robert Bridges 
qualified to practice medicine before be- 
coming distinguished literary figures. 

North American physician-poets who 
won distinction in both arts were Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Norman Bethune, Merrill 
Moore, and William Carlos Williams. The 
most famous of World War I poems, In 
Flanders Fields, was written by John Mc- 
Crae, a Canadian physician and pathologist. 

Poetry has also served some medicinal 
purposes in recent years: “Poetry has been 


found especially effective for use in group 
therapy.” Interestingly enough, “traditional 
poetry has been found more helpful to 
patients than modern verse; poems with 
definite rhyme and rhythm appear to be 
superior to free verse.” “Annabel Lee,” 
“Kubla Khan,” “Evangeline,” and “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner” are of par- 
ticular value “for their spell-weaving or 
hypnotic effect.” 


Publisher and editor Félix Marti-Ibamfez, 
M.D., in a scholarly editorial essay, 
“Bronze and Dream,” discusses poetry, 
poets, the creative process, and the meaning 
and substance of poetry. Queries about re- 
prints should be directed to him, MD Publi- 
cations, Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New York, 
New York. 


TOO OFTEN, ENGLISH TEACHERS 
forget that their main objective is to help 
students to communicate. According to 
Floyd Rinker, Executive Director of the 
College Board Commission on English, in a 
speech before the National Association of 
Secondary Principals, all other objectives 
derive from this goal, and “in the ideal 
English course there is no defined curricu- 
lum or goal.” 


Besides asserting that “there is no book, 
no skill, no course content that ought to be 
taught for its own sake,” Rinker also ques- 
tioned the use of “gadgets” and “gimmicks” 
like lay readers which may have their place, 
but which become questionable when “our 
teaching is done by amateurs so that our 
professional teachers can cover more study 
halls.” Rinker further advocated a 70-80 
pupil load for high school English teachers, 
with four classes considered a full schedule. 
(English Language Arts in Wisconsin— 
September 1964.) 
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THIS WORLD 


BETTER READERS ARE BETTER 
adjusted to school. In a recent unique study 
of 74-80 pairs of reading over- and under- 
achievers (boys and girls) matched for IQ 
in selected California junior high schools, 
Professor Harold D. Carter found that, with 
IQ held constant, the better readers have 
higher grade-point averages, report better 
study habits, are happier in school, are more 
planful and systematic about getting school 
work done, and participate more effectively 
in class work. 

Some 900 pupils were in the groups 
studied. Their reading achievement was 
predicted from IQ by the regression equa- 
tion with reading over- and under-achievers 
defined as those whose “actual reading test 
scores deviated from predicted levels by 
amounts at least equal to the standard error 
of estimate.” With this technique the in- 
vestigator claimed that two-thirds of the 
variance in reading achievement is partialled 
out. 

As a group, under-achievers frequently 
misbehave and are careless and neglectful 
about school work. “This maladjustment 
tends to prolong and aggravate deficiencies 
in school achievement.” Dr. Carter con- 
cludes: “Thus a vicious circle is established.” 
(California Journal of Educational Research, 
September 1964.) 


SCHOOL YEARBOOKS ARE BIG 
business. Last year, estimated expenditures 
for publication of secondary school and 
college yearbooks surpassed $77.5 million. 
Based upon the 1963 Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association’s annual survey of year- 
books, classbooks, and memory books, this 
market is likely to approach $100 million by 
1980. (The School Press Review—May 
1964.) 


WiTH TONGUE IN CHEEK, 
Rozanne Knudson in the October 1964 Phi 
Delta Kappan offers the perfect solution to 
the problem of controversial books in the 
public schools. 

Coined the “united front ploy,” Miss 
Knudson’s plan calls for all the English 
teachers in the school to get together and 
choose the books they want to use., After 
making their list, they “ring in the principal 
and say, ‘See here, these are our choices 
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and alternatives for reading this year.’ The 
principal relies on these well-educated spe- 
cialists and commends their choices. He’s a 
real prince. The superintendent loves his 
teachers and principals and knows they are 
real pros. He backs their choices of mate- 
rials. He might even peep at the list to make 
a few suggestions, but he doesn’t queer any- 
thing already planned. He also is a prince. 
Now the teachers shut their doors and teach 
The Catcher. The whole class is driven 
mad with desire to read and read. Soon the 
telephone rings in the principal’s office. 

“‘Madam,’ says our swinging principal, 
‘your son is being treated to the very best 
literature we have available in this great 
democracy of ours. He is fortunate to have 
such an excellent teacher presenting this 
fine novel.’ He sighs. 

“Pll call the superintendent,’ and she 
does, but to no avail. Tough luck. 

“Pll call the school board,’ but they, too, 
support their professional staff and don’t 
budge, not a lousy inch. No one commits 
suicide or anything, and the united front 
ploy has saved The Catcher. It’s all pretty 
cool.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH A 
language arts curriculum can be patterned 
are outlined by Anna Mary Todd in the 
April 1964 English Record, official publi- 
cation of the New York State English Coun- 
cil: (1) “A principle of ‘social acceptability’ 
in grammar and usage, approving not only 
formal but good informal levels.” (2) “A 
principle calling for common literary touch- 
stones—approximately ten significant books 
in junior and senior high school years, as 
well as selected notable pictures and tran- 
scribed radio programs which will be con- 
tinuously available, and which will provide 
certain common backgrounds.” (3) “A 
principle of reinforcement or multiple use 
of assignments, so that each assignment can 
count more than once: for example, for 
listening as well as for writing.” (4) “An 
explicit principle of ‘cumulative readiness,’ 
in which planned, anticipatory, non-analyti- 
cal experiences at early grades may lead to 
explicit studies in later grades, where matur- 
ity will justify systematic analysis.” (5) “A 
principle of ‘explicitness’ generally as an 
essential stage in gaining control of ideas 
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and techniques, in the belief not only that 
the acquisition of good habits and automatic 
skills is essential, but that continued progress 
and ultimate control of a skill depends on 
man’s ability to control circumstances with 
words and symbols.” 


WHAT CAUSES SPEECH FRIGHT? 
In the September 1964 Speech Teacher, 
Charles Gruner cites a recent study in which 
121 speech students checked factors which 
affected their speech fright and reported: 
(1) whether being graded on speeches in- 
creased their speech fright and (2) whether 
speech fright had decreased since beginning 
a course in speech. “Contrary to what might 
be expected, only 44 of the 121 students 
reported that being graded increased their 
speech fright. All but eight reported a 
decrease in speech fright.” 

Primary factors checked which caused 
reduction in speech fright were: practice 
(101 students), enlarged understanding of 
speech (75 students), attitude of instructor 
(62 students), attitude of classmates (62 
students), better understanding of self (53 
students), and understanding the nature and 
causes of speech fright (52 students). 


AARON SLOTKIN, IN THE MAY 1964, 
Strengthening Democracy, a publication of 
the New York City Board of Education, 
takes aim at existing school literature text 
materials, stating that “they have neglected 
the role of minority groups in our culture 
and depict a United States that is almost 
exclusively white, middle class, and Anglo- 
Saxon or North European in origin—a pic- 
ture that is at variance with reality.” 

Consequently, “since a substantial propor- 
tion of the school children, especially in 
large industrialized urban areas, do not fall 
within the categories of individuals por- 
trayed, they cannot identify with the image 
of our country conveyed by their text- 
books.” 

According to Slotkin, “the hitherto cau- 
tious response of publishers to the call for 
greater attention to the role of minorities 
has been determined primarily by economic 
consideration. Textbooks are produced for 
a national market, of which the South is a 
lucrative part. If content modifications are 
made along the lines desired by northern 
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communities to present an accurate picture 
of our multiracial society, the industry fears 
rejection by southern textbook adoption 
committees. Such action could involve not 
only the particular text under consideration 
but the entire list issued by the offending 
publisher.” 

Although offering some tentative solu- 
tions to this dilemma facing publishers— 
among them separate text editions in the 
North and the South—Slotkin is quick to 
point out that “satisfactory materials are 
apt to be slow in making their appearance,” 
because of the sensitivity of the area. 


HOW MUCH MODERN DRAMA DO 
you teach? Jerome Orr, in the October 
1964 Messenger, published by the English 
Association of Greater Milwaukee, builds 
quite a case for including modern drama in 
the high school curriculum, stating that 
“to neglect modern drama is to neglect to 
teach a scale of values with which young 
people can judge the ideas in this drama 
which is continually making some sort of 
impression on them.” According to Orr, 
“although the drama of yesteryear dealt 
with the universal problems that have always 
faced man, they also dealt with specific 
problems which do not face man now,”— 
for example, certain political situations in 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

“Modern drama deals with, simply 
enough, contemporary life. In the social 
realm, drama abounds with new concepts 
concerning children, war, marriage, sex, and 
religion. In the political-economic realm, 
modern drama is deeply concerned with 
views of communism, socialism, capitalism, 
fascism, and democracy.” 

Although recognizing that modern drama 
presents problems in language and morality 
which are not easy to deal with in high 
school, the author asserts that these problems 
“can and should be dealt with.” 


THE MOST POPULAR FULL- 
length play produced during the 1963-1964 
school year by National Thespian affiliated 
schools was The Mouse That Roared—133 
schools. Other favorites, in order of prefer- 
ence, were Our Town, The Diary of Anne 
Frank, You Can’t Take It with You, Arsenic 
and Old Lace, The Curious Savage, The 
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Man Who Came to Dinner, Oklahoma, The 
Night of January 16th, Harvey, and Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay. (Dramatics— 
October 1964.) 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ON 
English teacher preparation from the NCTE 
publication, The National Interest and the 
Continuing Education of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, reveal that: (1) “The 7,417 English 
teachers in secondary schools included in 
a representative sampling have an average 
teaching experience of nine years, but only 
half of them have a major in English, and 
one-third of the teachers do not have a 
major in a field related to English. Two- 
thirds of these teachers do not consider 
themselves well prepared to teach composi- 
tion and oral skills, and almost half do not 
consider themselves well prepared to teach 
literature and language.” (2) Of the sec- 
ondary English teachers, “almost one-third 
have not taken a course in English for more 
than ten years. The least well prepared are 
the ones least likely to take courses in 
English, even if they teach English regu- 
larly. The average English teacher in sec- 
ondary schools has never had a chance to 
confer with a college specialist in English 
or English education, or with a trained 
supervisor in his own district.” (3) “More 
than half of the school districts require no 
evidence of professional growth in English 
from their high school English teachers.” 

The National Interest and the Continuing 
Education of Teachers of English and a 
summary report, The National Interest and 
the Continuing Education of Teachers of 
English: An Overview, can be purchased 
from the NCTE office for $2.65 and $.25 
respectively. 


THE NUMBER OF CLASS THEMES 
written in high school, theme grading prac- 
tices of secondary teachers, and require- 
ments concerning correction of errors do 
make a difference in college. According to 
Ralph Slow in the July-August Journal of 
Educational Research, more students in 
remedial English composition classes at Mur- 
ray State: (1) wrote fewer class themes in 
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high school than did students enrolled in 
regular English classes, (2) came from high 
schools in which teachers did mot mark 
errors in themes, and (3) came from high 
schools where student correction of theme 
errors was not required. 


WANT TO SET UP AN HONORS 
program in English in your school but don’t 
know where to begin? Gladys Veidemanis 
in the September Wisconsin Council of 
Teachers of English Bulletin, offers the fol- 
lowing practical directives for establishing 
honors programs in English: “(1) Plan well 
in advance of initiating any program, and 
avoid crash programs or fads. (2) Utilize 
several methods for identifying participating 
students, remembering that talent is elusive, 
fragile, manifold . . . and its identification a 
complex, involved task. (3) Plan how to 
secure and retain student, faculty, and com- 
munity support. (4) Construct a practical 
course of study—one with reasonable and 
meaningful objectives for the particular 
situation, yet in accord with sound educa- 
tional theory on the special characteristics 
and needs of gifted youth. Plan to evaluate 
and revise it regularly. (5) Use only the 
most competent, experienced teachers to 
teach Honors sections, and seek through 
summer workshops, in-service meetings, and 
association with college consultants to 
strengthen teacher leadership in the pro- 
gram. (6) Expect that Honors programs, 
like all other educational ventures, not only 
eliminate but also create problems which 
must be intelligently and dispassionately 
resolved.” 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO 
English, a booklet containing an account of 
In-Service Institutes for English teachers 
held at the Johns Hopkins University dur- 
ing the 1962-63, 1963-64 school years, can 
be obtained free of charge by writing to 
Lynn Poole, Director of Public Relations, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218. Besides reviewing and eval- 
uating the Institutes, the booklet also con- 
tains an annotated bibliography and schedule 
of readings. 


Poetry in the Classroom 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON THE READING AND STUDY OF 
POETRY IN HIGH SCHOOL: Dorothy Petitt, chairman; John A. Myers, associate 
chairman; Roger Hyndman, consultant; Sister M. Bernetta; Mary Frances Claggett; 
Alice Coleman; Janet Emig; Roderick A. Jacobs; Virginia E. Jorgensen; D. J. 
Lepore; Sister Mary Hester; Sister Mary Noel; Lois T. Miller; Jarvis E. Bush, ex officio. 


The Illiterate” 


Touching your goodness, I am like a man 
Who turns a letter over in his hand 
And you might think this was because the hand 
+ Was unfamiliar but, truth is, the man 
Has never had a letter from anyone; 
And now he is both afraid of what it means 
And ashamed because he has no other means 
8 To find out what it says than to ask someone. 
His uncle could have left the farm to him, 
Or his parents died before he sent them word, 
Or the dark girl changed and want him for beloved. 
12 Afraid and letter-proud, he keeps it with him. 
What would you call his feeling for the words 
That keep him rich and orphaned and beloved? 


—WiItLIAM MereEpDITH 


“Mraid and Letter-proud’’ 


Mary Frances Claggett 


Alameda High School 
Alameda, California 


“Afraid and letter-proud,” our students 
confront us with an ambivalence which has 
not yet been explored, yearning to com- 
municate and fearing to expose themselves 
to the unknown. “The Illiterate,” with its 
quietly dramatic tone, speaks to the illiterate 
in all of us. It speaks to the student who 
said, “The poem contains in words a thought 
that I had been able to carry only in mind.” 
It speaks to the student who wrote, “I have 
shared this man’s fear.” 


From The Open Sea and Other Poems, Re- 
printed by permission of Alfred A. Knopf Inc. 


The poem engages the reader at the out- 
set with a tone of voice, involving him mid- 
way in a conversation. The first line estab- 
lishes the persons of the poem: an implied 
you; the speaker of the poem; and a man 
who becomes the subject of the extended 
simile. The sensual word touching, followed 
by the abstract and undefined goodness, 
provides an effective contrast which is 
echoed in the contrast between the actual 
illiteracy of the man in the simile and the 
figurative illiteracy of the speaker. I am 
dwelling on the first line, because I have 
found that students often become so in- 
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volved in the actual illiterate that they need 
to be brought back to the phrase, “touch- 
ing your goodness,” which acts as a spring- 
board for the controlling idea of the poem. 

After establishing the persons of the 
poem, we are free to look more closely at 
the simile that forms the rest of the sonnet. 
Students quickly notice the exact repetitions 
in the rhyme scheme; more slowly, but 
with greater interest, especially among those 
who enjoy the play of words, they discover 
the shifting meanings of the rhymes hand 
and means. One student, reaching perhaps 
beyond the limits of the poem, felt that 
“the use of the same words with different 
meanings may represent situations in life 
that look the same but are completely dif- 
ferent in meaning and significance.” It is 
usually during the discussion of rhyming 
words that most students become aware of 
the sonnet form of the poem. The tension 
between form and content, a sense of order 
surrounding uncertainty, becomes more 
pronounced with each successive reading as 
the students hear the rhythms of speech 
assume form. 

The feeling of uncertainty generated in 
the octet is focused, in the sestet, on the 
unopened letter. The unknown contents 
reach through the three specific possibilities, 

His uncle could have left the farm to him, 

Or his parents died before he sent them 

word, 

Or the dark girl changed and want him 

for beloved, 
to touch us in our most private and most 
universal hopes and fears. I find students 
respond very personally to these lines, often 
voicing their own memories of being 
letter-proud. The question at the end of the 
poem, almost stated rather than asked, 


leaves us quietly disturbed, contemplative, 
wishing, as one student wrote, “to consider 
this question in solitude.” The sense of 
quietness that a student usually feels when 
first introduced to this poem gradually gives 
way to an unsettling realization of his own 
inadequacies. Whether he reveals his aware- 
ness in class discussion or prefers to con- 
sider it in solitude, he has listened to 
another’s voice give words to his own. 

One boy revealed his degree of identifi- 
cation by writing, “From the poem the 
author appears to be a very inward person 
who feels great love and compassion but 
does not always know how to express it.” 
Another senior boy, distinguishing between 
the author and the narrator, wrote, “I see 
that, as the illiterate must ask someone to 
read his letter, Meredith must ask us, as he 
does, to read the illiterate’s ‘feeling for the 
words’ that keep us ‘rich and orphaned and 
beloved.’ ” 

Since the poem is a sonnet, it may fall 
naturally into a study of the form, especially 
as it provides a modern poem to contrast 
with the Elizabethan sonnets. I occasionally, 
however, use the poem in a way unwittingly 
suggested by the author. “When the class 
and the teacher are both unprepared, read,” 
William Meredith advised one of his Bread 
Loaf classes. I have simply added, “read a 
poem.” 

“The Illiterate,” with its simple language, 
careful but unobtrusive form, and direct, 
emotional appeal, is a strong candidate for 
classroom use. I have drawn rather heavily 
in this commentary on students’ initial re- 
sponses to the poem in order to demonstrate 
the direct interaction between poem and 
reader. The students hear an honest voice, 
and they reply, honestly. 


Junior Book Roundup 


Edited by 


Stephen Dunning 
University of Michigan 


Wanted: Teachers with time and inclination to write and submit to the Roundup 
brief critical appraisals of memorable junior books. Experience preferred. Integrity 
required. Wages: One book for each review published. Send reviews to Stephen 
Dunning, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


By the 1950’s, the question of whether 
junior books would continue to have prom- 
inence in the publishers’ lists was pretty 
well answered. Today, surely, junior books 
require sizable chunks of the catalogs of 
such publishing houses as those represented 
in the reviews following. Libraries buy and 
shelve junior books. Classroom libraries 
feature them. Outside reading lists include 
them. Some anthology programs embrace 
them as literature worthy of being studied 
by an entire class. Publishers of paperbacks, 
through their book clubs and brochures, 
make hundreds of junior books available. 
And parents buy them as birthday and 
holiday gifts. 

It is not extravagant to claim that junior 
books play a significant role in the junior 
and senior high literature curriculum. To 
be sure, many teachers use junior books 
only in the out-of-class curriculum—for 
“outside” or supplementary reading. Fewer 
teachers use junior books for in-class, inten- 
sive study. For most “average” and better 
classes, surely, this is proper; rarely, in such 
classes, should even outstanding junior books 
be substituted for the classics or for the best 
writing of established contemporary writ- 
ers. It is likely, however, that more students 
develop the reading habit from the satisfy- 
ing, informal reading of books than from 
what happens in the classroom—however 
attractive and lively there the literature and 
the teacher. 

Junior books, then, are a factor in the 
literature curriculum. Fortunately, the jun- 
ior book bridges, over which many adoles- 
cents walk, have substantially improved in 


quality in the past twenty years. They are 
better designed and better built. They are 
better written, better structured, and more 
honest. The chief cause for this improve- 
ment lies in the developing competition 
among publishers for the book buyer’s dol- 
lar. Hundreds of junior books are available 
each year; the best among them—along with 
those written by the well-known pros— 
are most likely to be successfully promoted 
in the marketplace. But if junior books 
have improved, it is competition—or the 
collective conscience of the publishers or 
the maturing of the genre as to structure 
and style—that must be given credit. The 
teacher of English and his ally, the librarian, 
have done little toward establishing a criti- 
cism for junior books. We have for too 
long done too little. 

We don’t need more easy adverse criti- 
cism. General condemnations often come 
from critics who don’t know how well 
junior books meet and extend adolescents’ 
interests nor how often junior books are 
the literature enabling young readers to 
move from elementary texts to confronta- 
tions with Shakespeare, George Eliot, and 
Hawthorne. Here’s a taste of one particu- 
larly violent—and singularly unuseful— 
criticism. Reviewing a selection of mediocre 
junior novels, the reviewer sets junior books 
of 1950 up against sturdier food: 


The blame for the vulgarity, the dull 
conformity and the tastelessness of much 
in American life cannot be laid altogether 
at the doors of radio, television and the 
movies as long as book publishers hawk 
these books for young people. Flabby in 
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content, mediocre in style, narrowly di- 
rected at the most trivial of adolescent 
interests, they pander to a vast debilita- 
tion of taste, to intolerance for the de- 
manding, rewarding and ennobling exer- 
cise which serious reading can be... . 
Like a diet of cheap candies, they viti- 
ate the appetite for sturdier food—for 
that bracing, ennobling and refining ex- 
perience, immersion in the great stream 
of the English classics.* 


To what extent is it profitable to imply a 
competition for readers between “the Eng- 
lish classics” and Stolz, Cavanna, Summers 
or Gene Olson? What teacher or librarian 
argues either that Marjorie Hall is Thomas 
Hardy or that C. Paul Jackson be substi- 
tuted for Henry James in honors English? 
Of more value are the criticisms aimed 
at upgrading rather than stamping out jun- 
ior books. “Much of the stuff that is delib- 
erately angled at the teen-age market is 
shoddy,” said Frank G. Jennings. But he 
implied, too, directions that junior books 
might take. If junior books are “watered 
down by over-concern for the appropriate 
level of language, diluted by an over-wean- 
ing care that the harsh and offensive might 
creep in,” if they are “eviscerated” by the 
fear that “some of the tenets of middle-class 
morality might be flouted,” junior books 
can nonetheless be written that will give 
young people something of “the awesome 
realities”: 
Give [young people] books that are not 
filled with caricature and shadow figures. 
Give them heroes, of course, but with 
flesh on the bones and doubt in the 
heart. Don’t offer phony solutions. Life 
is never that neat. There are delights in 
sorrow and tragedy and defeat.’ 


Despite critical articles that have given 
some shape and body to our insufficient 
assessment of junior books, despite continu- 


“Trash for Teen-Agers: Or Escape from 
Thackeray, The Brontes and The Incomparable 
Jane,” The Courier-Journal (Louisville), June 
17, 1951. 

*Frank G. Jennings, Hidden Hungers: The 
Care and Feeding of the Young Reader, ad- 
dress given at the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
Convention, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, October 14, 1955, p. 8. 

*Ibid., p. 15. 
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ing and useful appraisals of reviewers,‘ there 
is no developing criticism known to most 
teachers. We need such a criticism. 

Books of all kinds are our basic teaching 
material; it is literature, rather than com- 
position or the grammars, we feel surest of. 
We are neither unwilling nor unready to 
comment on Salinger, Golding, Knowles, or 
on other writers whose adult novels are 
having a vogue among adolescents and in 
our classrooms. In our comments about 
such writers are references to style and 
structure, characterization and theme, lan- 
guage and point-of-view, theme, symbol, 
et cetera. These tenets—indeed, most basic 
tenets of standard criticism—are the teeth 
that can also bite into the better junior 
books. We need for junior books a criticism 
as good as the best junior books themselves. 
Since the literature curriculum is involved, 
teachers of English are perhaps best quali- 
fied to provide this criticism. 

Thus, the ad launching this Roundup is 
seriously intended. The Roundup next 
spring will offer evaluative annotations of 
some of the better current books. Included 
too, will be two or three reviews dealing 
with memorable junior books, fiction and 
non-fiction, of the past decade. I invite you 
to write a critique of a favorite junior book. 
Here are the ground rules: (1) Limit re- 
views to two hundred and fifty words. (2) 
Deal frankly and concretely with the liter- 
ary aspects that merit comment. (3) Deal 
only with those books that are written 
expressly for adolescents. Send, too, enough 
personal data on yourself that proper ac- 
knowledgment can be made. If several 
individuals review the same book, I shall 
select the best one. Deadline: Feb. 15, 1965. 

The twenty-four books reviewed below 
were judged by graduate students to be 
the best of those received for review be- 
tween January and June. The reviews were 
written during the summer by prospective 
teachers in the Master of Arts in Teaching 
program at Northwestern University. 


‘See, especially, Bulletin of the Center for 
Books, The Horn Book, The Library Journal, 
Top of the News and the occasional reviews in 
The New York Times, The Saturday Review, 
and those in the columns of earlier custodians 
of the Roundup. 
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Armer, Alberta. SCREWBALL. World, 
1963. $3.00. 


SCREWBALL shows Mike’s search to 
find himself against the odds of being the 
weaker twin, a polio victim, and a new- 
comer to Detroit. Athletic twin Patrick 
grows to respect Mike’s ventures into junk 
yards and into the world of spiders. When 
feelings of jealousy, self-pity, and inferior- 
ity are resolved for both twins in Mike’s 
Soap Box Derby victory, one hopes with 
Mrs. Armer that the improvements will be 
lasting. Through seventh or eighth. (Caro- 
lyn Loew) 


Bradbury, Bianca. CIRCUS PUNK. Macrae 
Smith, 1964. $3.25. 


Perhaps the greatest asset of CIRCUS 
PUNK is its realism. The author maintains 
balance between exciting adventure and 
common daily events, between good things 
happening to David Thorne and shattered 
dreams, between the inner sensitivity of 
human beings and their outer coarseness. 
The circus characters surrounding Dave 
become real people. Dave himself changes 
from almost complete withdrawal towards 
a rewarding ability to communicate with 
others. A concise style is proper accom- 
paniment to the fast-moving plot. Both 
boys and girls will find some attraction in 
this book—whether in Dave’s love for ani- 
mals, in his longing for companionship, or 
in the decisions he must make about his 
future. Through seventh or eighth. 
(Gretchen Wenck) 


Bragdon, Elspeth, THERE IS A TIDE. 
Viking, 1964. $3.00. 


From the first Nat Weston and boarding 
school hadn’t gotten along. As the novel 
opens Nat is again being dismissed. But 
when he and his father accept the head- 
master’s suggestion that they spend the 
summer at an old house in Maine, the door 
on a new life opens to them. Among his 
acquaintances that summer Nat perceives 
bonds of love and affection unknown to him 
and his father. He begins to think seriously 
about his growing responsibilities both to 
other people and to himself. This is a 
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charming and worthwhile story, skillfully 
written and especially well structured 
around Nat, a lively and sincere narrator. 
Through junior high. (Sarah Stotenbur) 


Buckmaster, Henrietta WALTER RA- 
LEIGH: MAN OF TWO WORLDS. 
Random House, 1964. $1.95. 


Walter Raleigh—brilliant writer, exciting 
political figure, visionary of the New World 
—is portrayed somewhat sentimentally and 
superficially. However, the author success- 
fully silhouettes the enigmatic Raleigh 
against the lively and complex political in- 
trigues of the Elizabethan and Jamesian 
Courts. Interesting, informative reading for 
boys and girls 10-15. (Julie Nagler) 


Caudill, Rebecca. THE FAR-OFF LAND. 
Viking, 1964. $3.50. 


THE FAR-OFF LAND is a thrilling 
historical adventure concerning Ketty, a 
seventeen-year-old girl, who leaves the love 
and security of a Moravian settlement in the 
year 1780 and journeys with her brother 
and his family by river flatboat to a new 
settlement in the Tennessee wilds. The pre- 
vailing conflict of white man against the 
Indians contrasts with Ketty’s constant 
struggle to maintain her ideals in the face 
of man’s need to kill. For the mature young 
reader who enjoys adventure with deep 
insight into character development. High 
school. (Julie Stankrauff) 


Channel, A. R. RED IVORY. Macrae 
Smith, 1964. $3.25. 


An eighteen-year-old boy spends a sum- 
mer in Uganda as a volunteer in a refugee 
camp. How much can possibly happen? In 
the course of a rescue mission, Alec Char- 
ters and his gamehunter companion, Ivory 
Jack, fight off elephants, lions, malaria and 
ruthless criminals. The novel involves 
enough animal lore, enough realistic ad- 
venture and suspense to thrill even the most 
demanding young reader. Channel under- 
stands his people and his animals. He com- 
bines in Alec the fear and dependence of 
childhood with the courage and initiative 
of emerging maturity. Junior high. (Vicki 
Macdonald) 
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Clark, Ronald W. GREAT MOMENTS 
IN ESPIONAGE. Phoenix-Roy, 1963. 
$2.75. 


Spy adventures intrigue almost everyone; 
this collection of true espionage adventures, 
dating from the American Civil War 
through World War II, will appeal to many 
young readers. Nine short sketches of spies, 
both male and female, will satisfy anyone 
looking for intrigue in small, exciting pack- 
ages. The sketches are presented with an 
eye for detail and a minimum of sensational- 
ism; they conclude with the story of the 
most successful spy of all, the one who was 
never caught. Junior high. (R. K. Dollaske) 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth, JON, THE UN- 
LUCKY. Holt, 1964. $3.50. 


A nine-year-old Danish orphan known 
as Jon, the Unlucky, becomes lost in a 
Greenland snowstorm and finds himself 
among a “lost” people in a hidden inland 
valley—a green paradise in a frozen land 
of ice and snow. Jon’s adventures in the 
valley and the story of his contribution to 
the community (as the only person able to 
read and write) are woven into an imagina- 
tive and enchanting tale suitable for young- 
sters in the late elementary and early junior 
high grades. The illustrations by Esta Nes- 
bitt effectively echo the blue-white vastness 
of the Greenland setting. (R. Weinberg) 


Coombs, Charles. AEROSPACE PILOT. 
Morrow, 1964. $3.95. 


The author has skillfully combined a 
loose narrative—the story of a college grad- 
uate’s progress in the Air Force Aerospace 
training program—with an accurate de- 
scription of Air Force procedures of various 
kinds of planes, their capabilities, etc. Many 
photographs help the author keep interest 
high as he offers a comprehensive and en- 
couraging view of a worth-while, satisfying 
career. Boys through 10th grade. (Ruth 
Craddock) 


Green, Margaret. PAUL REVERE: THE 
MAN BEHIND THE LEGEND. Mess- 
ner, 1964. $3.25. 

“We're Americans, son, Americans.” 

These words were to change the life of 

young Paul Revere, later the patriot who 
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made the famous midnight ride. Behind the 
legendary man on horseback was the epi- 
tome of the eighteenth-century rugged in- 
dividual: the many-sided Paul Revere ex- 
emplified the self-made man of the new 
nation. This addition to the Messner series 
of biographies provides a colorful picture 
of the stirring days of the American Revo- 
lution and should appeal strongly to history- 
minded boys and girls. (Mary Pearsall) 


Gregor, Arthur S. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE UNIVERSE—THE STARS 
AND PLANETS: THEIR BIRTH, 
EVOLUTION, NATURE. Macmillan, 
1964. $4.50. 


Gregor’s well-written survey of the uni- 
verse includes clear and comprehensible 
explanations of the origins and functions of 
the galaxies, our solar system and the earth. 
An easy-to-understand question and answer 
style, combined with clear drawings and 
vivid photographs, puts an understanding of 
the physical universe within the reach of the 
inquisitive adolescent. (K. Nye) 


Gribble, Leonard, editor. FAMOUS 
STORIES OF THE SEA AND SHIPS. 
Hill and Wang, 1964. $3.50. 


This book is a collection of sea stories, 
fiction and non-fiction, excerpted from such 
works as Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea, Two Years Before the Mast, Moby 
Dick, Martin Chuzzlewit, and Treasure 
Island. The stories range from excellent to 
mediocre, but they are generally fine fare 
for sea-story loving boys twelve and up. 
The book is especially valuable in that it 
could very well provoke more reading, 
especially in the works from which the 
stories were taken. (F. Capozzella) 


Harnden, Ruth. THE HIGH PASTURE. 
Houghton, 1964. $3.00. 


Students who read for more than action 
will find this novel moving and thought- 
provoking. A young boy is sent West to his 
aunt’s ranch to escape the pain of his 
mother’s coming death, of which he is 
unaware. There he is helped to gain matur- 
ity and self-reliance through the relation- 
ships with a sympathetic neighbor girl and 
with a wild dog he meets on the high pas- 
ture and gradually gentles. Description is 
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vivid, but the novel is notable especially for 
its perceptive handling of a difficult theme. 
Easy-to-read, junior high. (Janet Juhnke) 


McKim, Audrey. THAT SUMMER 
WITH LEXY. Abingdon, 1964. $3.00. 


A delightful fiction of two teenage girls 
determined to earn senior year spending 
money by selling white elephants and pho- 
tographs to neighbors. Well-intended en- 
deavors result in an unforeseen chain reac- 
tion of incidents. Little lessons in family 
life and human relationships may remind 
some readers of the “Father Knows Best” 
TV series. But if contrived coincidences 
annoy some readers, high interest level and 
lively action warrant recommending this 
junior novel for entertainment plus. 
Through ninth or tenth. (Carole Masley) 


Neal, Harry Edward. FROM SPINNING 
WHEEL TO SPACECRAFT; THE 
STORY OF THE INDUSTRIAL REV- 
OLUTION. Messner, 1964. $3.95. 
Despite a beginning which is misleading 

in its puerility, Neal’s discussion of the 

Industrial Revolution is interesting and in- 

formative reading. Covering the past two 

hundred years and speculating as to the 
future, the book concerns inventions and 
their inventors. These are related to appro- 
priate historical events. The study is reason- 
ably comprehensive, and is supplemented 
by folksy anecdotes which introduce the 
men who helped forge our modern world. 

Index, bibliography, and photographs add 

to the value of the book. Through tenth 

grade. (Gail Massell) 


Nic Leodhas, Sorche. GAELIC GHOSTS. 

Holt, 1963. $3.50. 

GAELIC GHOSTS is a charming col- 
lection of ten tales about Scottish spooks. 
Captured by Miss Nic Leodhas from oral 
accounts of Caledonian ghost-lore, the 
fresh, sparkling stories carry the salty and 
whimsical flavor of orally-narrated tales. 
Each of the ten is a gem in itself—reflecting 
warm unfrightening relationships between 
ghosts and living Scotsmen. One story is of 
a Scot who had a pet ghost-dog, another a 
tale of a family who lacked social status 
because they had no domestic spook. Wood- 
cuts by Nonny Hogrogian heighten the 
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enjoyment of this unusual book. Both chil- 
dren and adults will savor it. (B. Folta) 


Olson, Gene. BAILEY AND THE BEAR- 
CAT. Westminster, 1964. $3.25. 


Personable public relations man, Bill 
Bailey, hits his hometown with one sur- 
prise after another in this sometimes con- 
trived but very funny tale of the improbable 
problems encountered in publicizing the 
Booneville Cauliflower Festival. Bill’s 
“Wheels West” campaign eventually in- 
volves a cross-country caravan of “horseless 
carriages,’ a runaway ferryboat, a tape- 
toting villain, and a premature train wreck; 
the action romps right along. Boys will 
identify with eager-beaver teenage assistant, 
Tim Taradash; girls will enjoy the rollick- 
ing good humor and the hint of romance. 
Through tenth. (Georgiana Luecker) 


Pitkin, Dorothy. SEA CHANGE. Pantheon, 

1964. $3.50. 

During the summer of her sixteenth year, 
Vicky Harbison is caught between the tides 
of adolescence and maturity. At first she 
faces the usual teenage crises of dating and 
fading friendships, but later her job as 
bottlewasher at the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory brings her into contact with more 
serious problems. Through the effective use 
of sea imagery, Miss Pitkin delineates the 
values Vicky comes to realize and the con- 
sequent sacrifices she must make for them. 
Through tenth. (Mary Jane Rumsey) 


Pohlmann, Lillian. OWLS AND AN- 
SWERS. Westminster, 1964. $3.50. 


Shy Margaret tells her own story of her 
search for identity. A San Francisco girl 
of the eighteen nineties, she sets out alone 
to locate her “gold-stricken” father and 
finds a new understanding; the charm of 
everyday experiences confronting a city 
girl in the country strengthen this at times 
maudlin narrative. Especially appealing to 
girls through ninth grade. (Kate Rastetter) 


Polland, Madeleine. THE QUEEN’S 
BLESSING. Holt, 1964. $3.50. 
Eleventh-century Scotland provides an 

exciting background for the story of Merca 

and Dag. The children find refuge at the 
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court of Queen Margaret, but Merca can- 
not forgive King Malcolm for the murder 
of her parents. Although the plot is heavy 
on coincidence, the realistic characterization 
of the children makes this an effective book 
for readers from seventh through tenth. 
(Anne Burk) 


Sandburg, Helga. GINGERBREAD. Dial, 

1964. $3.50. 

Junior readers who like any kind of 
animal will be enthralled with the story of 
Kristin and her animal-oriented family. 
Although every animal imaginable has a 
home with Kristin, her main interest and 
the center of the story is Gingerbread, her 
blind horse. Kristin and her friend, Danny, 
succeed in teaching Gingerbread to live 
with his blindness and to be a useful animal 
in spite of his handicap. In the process of 
the story, Kristin, a giddy teen, becomes a 
responsible and mature individual, although 
exactly how this metamorphosis comes 
about isn’t clear. In some cases the animals 
seem to show more character development 
than the people, and the style is sometimes 
awkward, but most junior readers will 
ignore these problems and will enjoy the 
book. (Bonnie Schroth) 


Scull, Florence. BEAR TEETH FOR 
COURAGE. Van Nostrand, 1964. $3.75. 
The story of a young Lenni Lenape In- 

dian’s growth to manhood is developed 

alongside the story of the founding of the 
first Quaker Colony at Burlington, New 

Jersey. Circling Hawk grows from a 

youngster unable to participate in the peace- 

pipe ceremony to a young brave who has 
his own vision. But Circling Hawk’s growth 
is superficial until he gives up his unques- 
tioning belief in the magic powers of his 


charm song and relies on the inner convic- 
tions which urge him to kill a bear (thus 
saving his young Quaker friend) and rightly 
earn him the coveted bear teeth, symbols 
of actual manhood. Early junior high. 
(Moira Fitzgerald) 


Steele, William O. WAYAH OF THE 
REAL PEOPLE. Holt, 1964. $3.50. 


To Wayah, the “Real People” were his 
tribe, the Cherokees, and his village was the 
center of the great Cherokee nation. Sent 
to an Indian school in Williamsburg to 
establish a better understanding with the 
white men, Wayah is torn between a desire 
to follow his own customs and his attempts 
to adjust to the alien culture of which he 
must temporarily become a part. How he 
resolves his conflict to the advantage of his 
people and the settlers is the basis of this 
highly perceptive, exciting novel. Young- 
sters in the ten-to-fourteen age group 
should sympathize with Wayah’s struggles 
for identity and maturity. (Lois Chudnow) 


Throckmorton, Peter. THE LOST SHIPS; 
AN ADVENTURE IN UNDERSEA 
ARCHAEOLOGY. Little, 1964. $6.95. 


The perils of deep-sea diving and the 
challenge of archaeological research combine 
to make Throckmorton’s true account of 
the search for age-old sunken ships fascinat- 
ing both as factual narrative and as adven- 
ture. The discovery of a Bronze Age wreck 
submerged off the Turkish coast and the 
meticulous efforts involved in raising parts 
of the hulk and cargo demonstrate the 
intriguing scientific problems of underwater 
excavation. Throckmorton, himself a diver, 
describes the hard-living crew and Turkish 
life with a barroom candor that may be 
offensive to some. For the mature and able 
reader. (Sibyl Jacobson) 


Teaching Materials 


Edited by 


John R. Searles 
University of Wisconsin 


ADVENTURES IN FICTION. By John 
T. Frederick. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc., 1964. $4.00 list. 


Adventures in Fiction (one of the Adven- 
tures in Good Books series) might be called 
“a textbook’s textbook,” for in place of 
lavish four-color double-page spreads, the 
emphasis is on the text itself, presented in a 
pleasing double-column format. Here is 
simply a well-chosen set of ten short stories 
and three short novels, each able to stand 
sturdily on its literary merit without any 
other adornment. Department chairmen 
looking for ease of storage and durability 
will undoubtedly be pleased by the simple, 
strong, plastic-covered binding; and the 
compact size (6 x 8 inch) will recommend 
it to our book-laden students. 


Moreover, within those wear-resistant 
covers there is equally sturdy material. In 
the first section the stories are placed into 
five pairs so that each story may be matched 
against its fellow. Most of these are con- 
cerned with the foibles of character and 
the interaction of the human being with his 
society; one less serious grouping pairs 
Poe’s “The Masque of the Red Death” 
with Thurber’s “The Night the Ghost Got 
In.” Mr. Frederick has chosen writers for 
their mastery of the form, and it is refresh- 
ing to see Irwin Shaw and Morley Cal- 
laghan, in addition to Hawthorne, D. H. 
.) Lawrence, and Katherine Mansfield. In the 
second section, Josephine Tey’s Brat Farrar 
acquaints the student with a novelist who 
has not often appeared in school texts; her 
novel relieves the intensity of Conrad’s 


Typhoon and Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. 


This is not a book for the neophyte; one 
would suggest it for juniors or seniors in 
high school, or perhaps for a special ad- 
vanced placement course. 


Now, what has Mr. Frederick added to 


make this book more valuable than a col- 
lection of the same titles in paperback? It 
is clear that the author is a teacher of dis- 
cernment and experience, for his discussions 
go far beyond surface details of plot and 
characters, but he talks to the student, not 
beyond him. Although he provides an intro- 
duction to the first story in each set, the 
second is without a preface so that the 
student can do some thinking on his own. 
Both stories are followed by discussion, and 
the second is compared with the first. There 
is a temptation to let Mr. Frederick teach 
the class alone, for the stories could be 
assigned and discussed using only his guide. 
Is this a weakness? It cannot be if the 
experienced and perceptive teacher uses 
Mr. Frederick’s thoughts as stimuli for his 
own penetration of the material. And cer- 
tainly the harassed instructor each of us 
becomes at some point of his scramble 
through the year could rely without apology 
on the commentary and questions while 
he temporarily concentrates his creative 
faculties on the production of three one-act 
plays or the next issue of the school news- 
paper. In the second section, the author pro- 
vides an introduction to each novel and a 
following commentary; he has the good 
sense not to attempt an exhaustive (and 
exhausting) treatment of each item. 

In all of the sections of comment follow- 
ing the text, the author has used an interest- 
ing technique to replace the numbered 
questions of a study guide. He introduces 
into his paragraph an italicized section of 
several sentences which gives the student a 
specific assignment to complement the dis- 
cussion. The use of italics does not interrupt 
the thought as numbered questions might. 
The “Suggestions for Compositions” sec- 
tion which follows each commentary pre- 
sents original ideas with enough discussion 
so that both teacher and student have a 
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clear idea of what is being suggested and 
how they should proceed. 
—KIRBY E. JUDD 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSITION. By 
Edwin L. Peterson. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1964. $495.00. 


Contemporary Composition consists of 
510 transparencies designed to accomplish 
four general aims in the teaching of exposi- 
tory writing: (1) to help the student write 
correct, acceptable English; (2) to help the 
student achieve clarity in his writing; (3) 
to help the student understand and appreci- 
ate good writing; and (4) to strengthen the 
student’s understanding of the world. The 
audience for which the materials are de- 
signed is said to be both senior high school 
and college students. The program is di- 
vided into twelve major units: Introduction 
to Composition, The Topic Sentence, Dic- 
tion, Writing Details, Paragraph Patterns, 
Word Power, Sentence Structure, The Per- 
sonal Essay, The Informative Paper, The 
Critical Paper, The Research Paper, and 
Internal Punctuation. 

The program is attractively packaged. 
The transparencies are brilliantly colored 
and demonstrate excellent use of overlays 
to show various annotations, various limiting 
and expanding of the prose under consider- 
ation. An accessory, the Flipatran Viewing 
Stage, simplifies the use of the overhead 
projector (the projector is not included in 
the purchase price) and enables the teacher 
to write on the transparencies. A student 
manual, co-authored by Robert J. Lumsden, 
provides various exercises: drill in diction 
and internal punctuation, narrowing of 
topic sentence, practice in developing para- 
graphs in specified ways, and so on. 

Depending on which particular myth one 
champions on the act of composing and on 
the theory underlying practice, one might 
quibble about several matters. If models of 
excellent prose help the student learn to 
write, the composition kit contains examples 
too few, too brief. The kit is at a disad- 
vantage when compared to various printed 
matter available on rhetoric, semantics, 
style, etc. If emphasis is desirable in study 
materials, Contemporary Composition suf- 
fers from having important concepts (such 
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as those on argumentation and persuasion) 
appear almost incidentally in units devoted 
primarily to other concerns. If definitions 
are to help those not already familiar with 
a referent, then less than helpful is such a 
statement as “An expository paragraph is a 
connected series of sentences that presents 
and develops a narrow topic by material 
that is orderly in plan and specific in detail.” 
If the stress is on units of writing larger 
than the sentence in senior high school and 
Freshman English, then perhaps an inordi- 
nate amount of space is devoted to spelling, 
punctuation, etc., aspects of the writing 
process already available to student and 
teacher in other formats. If there is a valid 
new grammar, new rhetoric, new communi- 
cation theory, these familiar, comfortable 
lessons do not incorporate any of the 
findings. 

Quite suitable for the self-contained class- 
room, Contemporary Composition should 
also be helpful instructional material for 
large group presentations in schools or- 
ganized for team teaching. 

Rough calculations suggest that use of 
the kit would be an economy for the 
school, less expensive than many composi- 
tion texts. In its content, Contemporary 
Composition compares favorably with most 
textbooks on the market, even if it does not 
compare altogether favorably with what is 
in the process of becoming. 

—N. S. BLOUNT 
University of Wisconsin 


BASIC ENGLISH USAGE—THE SEN- 
TENCE. 9 color filmstrips, Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 60614. $6.00 each; $49.50 set. 
Subjects treated in this series are Classifi- 
cation of Sentences; Subjects and Predicates; 
Phrases (2 strips); Clauses (2 strips); Direct 
Objects, Indirect Objects, and Subject Com- 
plements; Problems of Agreement; and 
Problems of Sentence Construction (frag- 
ments and run-ons). The approach is en- 
tirely conventional, with the sentence de- 
fined as “expressing a complete thought,” 
the subject as “that which is talked about,” 
and the direct object as “receiving the 
action of the verb.” The only approach to a 
positional definition is ““The indirect object 
is usually between the verb and the direct 
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object.” Diagramming is taught by the 
usual elaborate system. 

The limitations of the series are mainly 
those of the grammatical approach it uses; 
one wonders, for example, what assump- 
tions about the learning of language lie be- 
hind such advice as “When in doubt as to 
the correct verb form to use, conjugate the 
verb mentally.” As often happens in text- 
books, too, the hand-picked illustrations 
make grammatical analysis look simpler than 
it actually is, although even here there are 
some analyses of the kind which our stu- 
dents find so baffling. In the sentence “Sue 
made Christmas cards to send to her 
friends,” the infinitive phrase is classified as 
adjectival, but some of our students will 
almost certainly wonder whether the phrase 
does not express Sue’s purpose in making 
the cards. “Doesn’t it tell why?” (Well, 
doesn’t it? ) 

On the credit side, the series does well in 
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emphasizing grammatical concepts of pri- 
mary importance in sentence-building, and 
shows some of the ways in which the 
various phrase and clause structures are 
used to express meanings precisely. Certain 
generalizations which appear meaningless 
or even misleading (“A simple sentence has 
only one subject and predicate.) are fol- 
lowed by illustrations which clarify them: 
the sentence just quoted is immediately 
followed by examples of compound sub- 
jects and verbs. Frequent review questions 
and practice exercises reinforce the defini- 
tions, and students are also asked to make 
up their own sentences to be sure that they 
have understood. Although the series con- 
tains nothing not to be found in a conven- 
tional textbook, it could be used to intro- 
duce or to review essentials of grammar. 
Editing is careful; cartoons are cleanly 
drawn. 


FUTURE NCTE CONVENTION SITES 


Boston—1965 
Houston—1966 
Honolulu—1967* 
Milwaukee—1968 


* Editor’s note: ! 


TOPICAL INDEX 
January-December 1964 


Audio-Visual 

Journalism vs. the Mass Media, Howard S. 
Rowland, 345 

Mass Media and the Humanities, Donald P. 
Ringler, 674 

More Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terial, John R. Searles, 447 

Overhead Projector—Aid to the Composi- 
tion Program, The, Gloria Erwin, 48 

Screen and the Book: A Solution for Slow 
Learners, The, Frank Manchel, 206 

Teacher to Disc to Student, Bernard Tan- 
ner, 362 

‘Teaching Materials, John R. Searles, 63, 147, 
222, 306, 400, 470, 634, 708 


Composition, Teaching of 

Accentuate the Positive and Save the Red 
Pencil, Ralph Blackman, 31 

Aide-to-Order for the Composition Teacher, 
Marcia Mahnke, 40 

Creative Writing in the English Classroom, 
William C. Dell, 500 

Evolution of a Writing Program, Edgar 
Madden, 34 

Expository Writing for Amateurs, Anna 
Lou Klein, 16 

Honors Students as Lay Readers, Clifford 
G. Singleton, 44 

Master-Apprentice Approach to Teaching 
Writing, The, Bruce Watson, 41 

On Ending with a Bang Not a Whimper, 
Lila Chalpin, 46 

Overhead Projector—Aid to the Composi- 
tion Program, The, Gloria Erwin, 48 

Princeton Township Lay-Corrector Pro- 
gram, The, Eugene N. Doherty, 273 

Senior English—Business Emphasis, Jacque- 
lyn B. Carr, 614 

Speaking Approach to Composition, A, 
R. W. Higbee, 50 

Student-Centered Theme Series, The, Linda 
Welshimer Wagner, 689 

Teaching of Writing as Writing, The, Alex- 
ander Frazier, 435 

Training for Research Writing, Sister M. 
Christina, 610 

What College Students Wish They’d Had 
in Senior English, Geraldine Allen, 607 


What Doesn’t Happen in Writing and Why 
It Doesn’t, Paul F. Fletcher, 27 

Writer’s Cramp and Eyestrain—Are They 
Paying Off?, Lois V. Arnold, 10 

Writers on Learning to Write, Lee Frank 
Lowe, 488 


Curriculum 

Approaches to Meaning: A Basis for a Lit- 
erature Curriculum, George Hillocks, Jr., 
413 

Course Content for Slow Learners in Ninth 
Grade, Lawrence P. Shehan, 196 

Diederich Plan Revisited, The, 
Logan, 484 

Evolution of a Writing Program, Edgar 
Madden, 34 

Expression, a Possession and a Dream, An, 
Prudence Dyer, 442 

Humanities: The Impact on Our School, 
Neal A. Wiggins, 679 

Mass Media and the Humanities, Donald P. 
Ringler, 674 

Project Freedom, Jacquelyn B. Carr, 202 

Report on Project English, A, Robert C. 
Slack, 681 

Senior English—Business Emphasis, Jacque- 
lyn B. Carr, 614 

Slow Learner—Give Him Something New, 
The, Joseph F. Dutton, 266 

To Vanquish the Deadliest Game: A New 
English Curriculum, Max Klang, 504 

What College Students Wish They’d Had 
in Senior English, Geraldine Allen, 607 


Edgar 


Drama 

Class Play: Shakespeare or Trivia? The, 
Dennis Henneman, 595 

Groundling’s Approach to Shakespeare, A, 
Richard J. Mueller, 584 

Notes on the Teaching of Drama, John 
Sweet, 589 

Pitfalls in Reading Drama, Robert C. Lam- 
bert, 592 

Shakespeare for Everyman, Louis B. Wright, 
229 

Shakespeare in the High School Classroom, 
Gladys Veidemanis, 240 

Shakespeare’s 400th Anniversary, Louis 
Marder, 104 

Time for Comedy, Robert A. Bennett, 248 
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Evaluation 

Accentuate the Positive and Save the Red 
Pencil, Ralph Blackman, 31 

Aide-to-Order for the Composition Teacher, 
Marcia Mahnke, 40 

Overhead Projector—Aid to the Composi- 
tion Program, The, Gloria Erwin, 48 

Honors Students as Lay Readers, Clifford G. 
Singleton, 44 

Pandora’s Box—the Essay Test, Jean Keelan, 
101 

Princeton Township Lay-Corrector Pro- 
gram, The, Eugene N. Doherty, 273 

Student-Centered Theme Series, The, Linda 
Welshimer Wagner, 689 

Tests of Writing, Clarence Derrick, 496 


Humanities 

Humanities: The Impact on Our School, 
Neal A. Wiggin, 679 

Mass Media and the Humanities, Donald P. 
Ringler, 674 

Studying the Bible in Public School, Thayer 
S. Warshaw, 91 


Language, Teaching of 

Answer to Doubts about the Usefulness of 
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Prenez—Avant—Garde, (V), Marian Glea- 
son, 309 

Primacy of Substance and Ideas in the 
Teaching of Practical Discourse, The, 
Karl R. Wallace, 1 

Princeton Township Lay-Corrector Pro- 
gram, The, Eugene N. Doherty, 273 

Professional Publications, Edmund J. Far- 
rell (ed.), 380, 536 

Project English Notes: Research Findings, 
Sue M. Brett, 465 

Project Freedom, Jacquelyn B. Carr, 202 

Propaganda—A Part of Students’ Lives, 
Mary Kay Murphy, 445 

Queen’s English, The, Benjamin J. Novak, 
360 

Relations Between Speech and English, John 
J. DeBoer, 651 

Report on Project English, A, Robert C. 
Slack, 681 

Re-Renewing: The Future of the Council, 
David H. Russell, 67 

Role of Discovery in Teaching Literature, 
The, Lois M. Claus, 687 

Schooltime, (V), Walter Blackstock, 201 

Screen and the Book: A Solution for Slow 
Learners, The, Frank Manchel, 206 

Scrim for Poe’s Screams, A, Joseph F. Gon- 
zalez, 531 

;, (V), Bruce Reeves, 309 

Senior English—Business Emphasis, Jacque- 
lyn B. Carr, 614 

Separate Peace: The Fall from Innocence, 
A, James Ellis, 313 

Shadow of the Bird, The, (V), Phoebe 
Condon, 368 

Shakespeare for Everyman, Louis B. Wright, 
229 

Shakespeare in the High School Classroom, 
Gladys Veidemanis, 240 

Shakespeare’s 400th Anniversay, Louis Mar- 
der, 104 

Slow Learner—Give Him Something New, 
The, Joseph F. Dutton, 266 

Speaking Approach to Composition, A, 
R. W. Higbee, 50 
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Speech Association of America and the 
Teaching of Speech, William Work, 647 

Strange Case of Nancy Drew, The, Arthur 
Daigon, 666 

Structural English and Love, (V), Jack 
Appleby, 62 

Student-Centered Theme Series, The, Linda 
Welshimer Wagner, 689 

Student Reaction to Lord of the Flies, Rich- 
ard H. Lederer, 575 

Studying the Bible in Public School, Thayer 
S. Warshaw, 91 

Sugar-Coated Tone and Point of View—To 
Be Taken Inductively, Sherry Zivley, 439 

Summary of Investigations Relating to the 
English Language Arts in Secondary Ed- 
ucation: 1962-1963, Ingrid M. Strom, 110 

sheachera(Honmiim Ve). » Dhe:; (@V) eA. 1B. 
Silver, 279 

Teacher of Secondary School English as 
Researcher, The, William H. Evans, 79 

Teacher to Disc to Student, Bernard Tan- 
ner, 362 

Teaching Materials, John R. Searles (ed.), 
63, 147, 222, 306, 400, 470, 533, 634, 708 

Teaching of Writing as Writing, The, Al- 
exander Frazier, 435 

Teaching Regional Dialects in Junior High 
School, Evelyn Gott, 342 

Team Teaching Has Many Forms, Florence 
M. Diesman, 617 

Tense Sequence, (V), A. S. Flaumenhaft, 15 

Tests of Writing, Clarence Derrick, 496 

“That Starlit Corridor,’ Alan L. Madsen, 
405 — 

This World of English, Anthony Tovatt 
and Ted DeVries, 462, 640, 696 

This World of English, Language and Lit- 
erature, Thomas D. Jarrett (ed.), 139, 
2117282 

This World of English, The Profession, 
Anthony Tovatt and Arno Jewett (eds.), 
52, 136, 208, 280, 364 

Thoughts While Totalling Attendance, (V), 
June Allen, 372 

Time for Comedy, Robert A. Bennett, 248 

To a Dictionary, (V), Bruce Reeves, 441 

To a Noisy Teacher, (V), James E. War- 
ren, Jr., 288 

To Hyphenate or Not To Hyphenate, Rob- 
ert A. Hall, Jr., 662 

To Vanquish the Deadliest Game: A New 
English Curriculum, Max Klang, 504 

Tone as an Approach to The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Bernard R. Tanner, 528 
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Training for Research Writing, Sister M. 
Christina, 610 

Using Dialects—U.S.A. in High School 
Classroom, Annabel T. Ashley, 256 

Using Paperbacks: Some Why’s and How’s, 
Kenneth L. Donelson, 191 

Using the School Magazine with Retarded 
Readers, Alice B. Conroy, 624 

Walt Whitman, (V), Marion Schoeberlein, 
150 

What College Students Wish They’d Had 
in Senior English, Geraldine Allen, 607 

What Doesn’t Happen in Writing—and 
Why It Doesn’t, Paul F. Fletcher, 27 

Writer’s Cramp and Eyestrain—Are They 
Paying Off? Lois V. Arnold, 10 

Writers on Learning to Write, Lee Frank 
Lowe, 488 


CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 
FOR THE 1965 CONVENTION 


The Executive Committee is planning our 
next annual meeting for November, 1965 
in Boston. If you are interested in re- 
porting a research study that has not been 
published elsewhere, please fill out the 
form below. Carefully controlled, scien- 
tific studies are requested. Not merely 
plans but results should be included. 
From the outlines submitted, the program 
chairman will select reports which seem 
to have the greatest appeal for our 1965 
convention. 


Title: 











Problem: 








Methods, Conditions: 








Results (if available now): 





Name of chief investigator and reporter: 





Title or position: 


Complete address: 





(Please mail this form no later than January 
15, 1965, to Second Vice President, Dr. James H. 
Mason, English Department, Indiana State Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana.) 








New SCRIBNER LIBRARY paperbacks eS 


HE 
cribner 

Biography and personal narrative ws 
Clarence Darrow: THE STORY OF MY LIFE $1.95 


Charles Lindbergh: THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 1.95 Library 





Nonfiction 

Maxwell Perkins: EDITOR TO AUTHOR $1.45 

Fiction 

John Galsworthy: THE APPLE TREE AND OTHER TALES $1.65 
Ernest Hemingway: THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 1.25 
C. P. Snow: THE MASTERS 1.65 
Thomas Wolfe: OF TIME AND THE RIVER 1.65 


(includes two parts: “Young Faustus” and “Telemachus’’) 


For a complete listing of Scribner Library paperbound titles and 
quantity discount schedule write to 
SRO School Department 


“ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 





“An effective teaching aid.” “This looks good—please rush.” 
(S. F. Austin H. S., Austin, Texas) (Parochial academy near Phila.) 


TAKING HOLD ... ALL OVER 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


personal, first-hand observations on English life and literature, written 
in the actual settings of the masterpieces your classes are studying. 


YOUR STUDENTS TOO can receive the ten monthly letters from Dr. Robert Brittain, American 
writer and former teacher, now resident in London. Only $1 per year per student, in class orders of 
20 or more; 2500 words, with illustrations that teach. Desk copy and Teacher’s Supplementary Letter 
free. 


“They make excellent teaching materials for college-bound 12th year students and for honors classes 
on the I1th year level... challenging and thought provoking.” (Henry Wozniak, Jr., Stuyvesant High 
School, N.Y.C.) 


“_.. of inestimable value to the teacher-in-training. It demonstrates how to increase one’s perceptive- 


ness in reading. The letter to the teacher conveys some of Dr. Brittain’s enthusiasm and inspiration to 
his students.” (Professor George Rich, Ricker College, Houlton, Me.) 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE to have the full series for this year. Or indicate the samples you wish. 


Sensis e esa Sle Seis Ss CS eo hee CHR Te wee OoK FP Oo CHER EK COTS H TCC CE CHE DEE DOT HOO HOE Oe 


To: LETTERS FROM ENGLAND (U.S. Office) 3915 45 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 11104 


Send... annual subscriptions at $1 per student (minimum order 20). Enclosed $_.......-.-------2------1--0-+- 


Sema il ere ans Sen eseceaeaeangecticense=< 


Subscription to include previous issues on Macbeth; Maldon & Beowulf; Chaucer & Langland; Bun- 
yan and English prose (check two for samples). 





Newest ‘Paperbacks in the 
LAUREL LEAF LIBRARY 





for junior and senior high school students 








A JOURNEY OF POEMS 

Edited by Richard F. Niebling 4S¢ 
An original anthology of verse, espe- 
cially selected for its appeal to young 
people, aimed at their better under- 
standing and fuller enjoyment of poetry. 
More than fifty poets are represented, 
from Browning and Coleridge to Frost, 
Jeffers and Updike. 


a 


THE JUNGLE BOOKS 
Rudyard Kipling S50¢ 
An all-time favorite among young read- 
ers—the exciting story of the perilous 
adventures of the Indian boy Mowgli, 
who was raised in the jungle by a fam- 
ily of wolves. 

$$ 
THE VIRGINIAN 
Owen Wister 45¢ 
Abridged and introduced by M. L. 
Howe. The classic novel of the Ameri- 
can West and the western hero by a 


writer who lived and worked among the 
early cowboys. 


a 


THE AMAZING ADVENTURES 
OF FATHER BROWN 

G. K. Chesterton 40¢ 
Ten ingenious stories featuring one of 


the best-loved characters in detective 
fiction. 


TRAPPERS OF THE WEST 

Fred Reinfeld 4S¢ 
The exciting story of the daring men 
who ventured into the American wil- 
derness in search of beaver, including 
Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Jed Smith, 
and others whose names are now 
legends. 


NSS 


THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 40¢ 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson in 


the world-famous classic of mystery 
and suspense. 


SSS 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Charles Dickens 40¢ 


An attractive, inexpensive edition of 
the Christmas classic. 


NSS 


These and other Dell educational titles 
are available from your local paper- 
back distributor. For a free catalogue 
listing and describing more than 400 
titles, write: 


DELLLBAURE LTE DILIONS 
750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Attention: Educational Dept. EJ 





Increase Student's Literary 
Appreciation Skills with HR & W's 
Basic Anthology Series... 


Our Reading Heritage, Revised 
For Grades 7-12 by Wagenheim et al 


The literary skills approach of this thematic treatment of past and present 
fine literature develops and refines the student’s understanding of literary 
techniques and the writer’s craft. 


NEW TRAILS (Grade 7) 


Introduces students to the study of literature and lays the groundwork 
for the literary skills program. The emphasis is on legend and myth, 
historical fiction, and biography. 


WIDE HORIZONS (Grade 3) 


Extends the student’s experience through its treatment of other cultures, 
yet emphasizes the American theme through historical fiction and biog- 
raphy. Portions of the book may be correlated with the study of American 
history. 


EXPLORING LIFE (Grade 9) 


Probes the concern of the adolescent through literary analysis of selections 
with interesting subjects that suggest avenues of self-discovery and career 
exploration. 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS (Grade 10) 


Examines, through literary analysis, important problems in the student’s 
own world and the world of other peoples. 


THIS IS AMERICA (Grade 11) 


Helps students understand American life and thought by examining 
American authors and their literature. 


ENGLAND AND THE WORLD (Grade 12) 


Fosters deeper understanding of universal ideas and problems through a 
study of selections from English literature and the literature of many 
cultures throughout the ages. 


| ] Holt. Rinehart andWin i 





383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


: Ny Atlanta Chicago Dallas San Francisco Toronto 





For the 
Elementary School 
Secondary School 
College 





ANNOTATED LIST OF RECORDINGS IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS — Aztise % ssetul recorded material in litera 


ture, composition, linguistics, speech, and allied 
areas. No recording has been included in this list without the approval of committee 
members and/or the endorsement of a reputable professional critic or educator. A general 
index is included. Compiled and edited by Morris Schreiber and an NCTE Committee 
composed of Elizabeth O’Daly, Anita Dore, David Ellison, and Blanche Schwartz. 


Stock No. P56-72. Price: $1.75. 


National Councilof Teachers of English ‘4 


508 South Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 





